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[By omitting some of the least interesting extracts from the “ Livre des 
Cent-et-Un,” we have brought within our limits the substance of two very well 
written articles from “ The Foreign Quarterly Review,” as creditable to the 
correct feelings as to the taste of the author. In the earlier article the first 
three of the volumes of the “ Livre des Cent-et-Un,” were reviewed; in the 
latter, the last five.*] 


Arr. I. —1. Paris, ou le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Tomes I. — VIII. 
8vo. Paris. 1831, 1832. [Paris, or the Book of the Hun- 
dred-and-One.| 

2. Feuilles d’ Automne. Par Vicror Huego. S8vo. 1882. 
[Autumnal Leaves. By Victor Hueo.] 

3. Romans et Contes Philosophiques. Par M. de Bauzac. 
Qnde dition. [Philosophical Romances and Tales. By 
M. de Bauzac.] 

3. CEwres de Cuartes Nopier. Paris. 1832. 5 Tomes. 
Svo. [Works of Cuar.tes Nopier.] 


Tue first of the prefixed works is interesting on several ac- 
counts ; its origin, its subject, and the great array of names which 
it numbers among its contributors. It is a voluntary association of 
almost all the literary talent of France, for the benefit of an indi- 
vidual who, by his enterprise and liberality, had rendered essential 
services to literature, but whose affairs have, it seems, fallen 
into the sere, since the commercial embarrassments following on 
the revolution, Ladvocat the Bookseller.. A hundred and one 
authors of all ranks and political opinions, philosophers, acade- 
micians, journalists, deputies, poets, artists, have combined in 
these volumes to do for the Paris of the present day what Mer- 
cier, in his “ Tableau de Paris,” did, or attempted to do, for that 





[* A translation of selections from this work has appeared in England, 
under the title of ‘‘ Paris, or the Book of the Hundred-and-One.” 8 vols. 
post 8vo. It has been republished in 2 volumes, 18mo, by Messrs. 
Lilly, Wait, & Co., Boston.] 
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of 1783; to pass in review before us its humors, follies, and opin- 
ions, painted in colors gay or grave, sketchy or elaborate, accord- 
ing to the manner or mood of the artist. Such a subject, even 
tolerably well executed, can never be destitute of interest. And 
we advert to it with the more pleasure, because it affords us an 
opportunity of briefly noticing some of those names which have 
lately been rising into literary celebrity in France, in the field of 
poetry or novel-writing. 

Whatever benefits the revolution may have conferred, or may 
yet have in store, in other matters, its influence on literary taste 
has not been favorable. ‘The productions of the day seem rather 
to have become more ephemeral, their aim less dignified, their 
manner more theatrical and exaggerated than before. Nothing 
wears an aspect of permanency ; nothing seems to address itself 
to posterity, or to have any higher object in view than that of 
amusing, exciting, astonishing,—if any thing could astonish, — 
the present generation. Every thing seems hurried up with the 
coarse rapidity of scenes for the theatre ; the temples, and fairy 
grots, and gloomy caves, are only made to be viewed under the 
glitter of gas, and after attracting for a few weeks, to be washed 
out and superseded by some newer but not more substantial 
pageant. Periods of perplexity and change, in fact, are not those 
in which men labor for eternity ; in the suspense, the all-en- 
grossing interests of the present, the future, like the past, is 
scarcely thought of. “Let us eat and drink,” is then the watch- 
word of literature, “ for to-morrow we die.” For the. creation of 
those enduring works, which appeal, not to the present century, but 
to all, there must be confidence, tranquillity of mind, sequestration 
from the anxieties, and struggles, and shifts of party. ‘There must 
be one clear, decided, overruling bar of public opinion to appeal to, 
not an endless babble of conflicting judicatories. ‘There must be 
a morality fixed and immutable, based in religion, felt in its be- 
neficent effects; not a morality of economy and expediency, 
always vacillating with the last theory. ‘There must be some 
general recognition of religious principles, binding mankind into 
one, supplying some stay and leaning-place, in this incessant mo- 
tion of all things around, and harmonizing all those discords of 
society which are at present obtruded in such jarring tones upon 
the general ear. . 

Is this to be found in France as a feature of the national mind ? 
We fear not, and the literature of the day bears traces sufficiently 
evident of the chaos of opinion which prevails. Its most salient 
and characteristic feature is its aimlessness, its contradictory na- 
ture. It is not a professedly infidel literature, like that of the 
18th century, possessing a certain grandeur even from the unity, 
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the combination, with which it accomplished its evil work ; nor is 
it one of general faith and positive convictions, like those of the 
16th and 17th. In truth, it seems to have no general aim. The 
efforts, like the opinions of its members, contradict each other ; 
seldom indeed is any one long consistent even with himself. No 
commanding tone is heard above the rest, but only a Babylonish 
gibbering among the workmen, all laboring away, as one would 
think, with much seeming energy on the edifice of social and 
moral improvement, but in truth doing little or nothing to ad- 
vance the work. ‘The royalist, the republican, the middleman, 
each presses forward, anxious to make his own block the corner- 
stone of the building ; while the St.-Simonian ever protests that all 
their attempts will crumble to pieces, because they build on the 
old foundations, however they may attempt to vary the superstruc- 
ture ; that society must be reconstructed from its very elements, 
that there must be a new heaven as well as a new earth, and that 
he, the disciple of St. Simon, is the man to give us both. 

Meantime literature every where bears the stamp of this pre- 
vailing excitation, suspense, conflict, and fear of change. No- 
thing in it seems calm, majestic, simple, classical; at best the 
model which it selects is the convulsive action of the Laocoon, not 
the divine dignity of the Apollo. In poetry, generally, what mon- 
strous exaggeration of coloring! what diseased pictures of feel- 
ing! what audacity of speculation! what extravagance of diction ! 
As if the language would break down under the thought, — all the 
contortions of the Sybil in truth, but how little of her inspiration ! 
What chance has the voice of a Lamartine or a Victor Hugo, 
pouring forth their inspirations from a loftier and more seques- 
tered seat, to be heard in the din produced by the sickly whining 
of a Joseph Delorme,* the rancorous tirades of the Nemesis and 
the Gorgone, or the impious and licentious vulgarities of a Bar- 
bier? What chance, in short, has any thing pure, subdued, con- 
sistent, beside the dazzling, the diseased, the gigantic, the incon- 
ceivable ? 

It is delightful, however, for those who can still appreciate 
the better part of poetry, to turn from this lunatic vehemence of 
tone to the quiet and simple strain which Victor Hugo has lately 
uttered in ‘his “ Feuilles d’Automne.” Growing calmer in his 
feelings, as life advances, more still as the noise about him in- 
creases, he has published a volume worthy of the better days of 
poetry : tender, domestic, chastened both in its mournfulness and 
its mirth; filled with the unstudied expression of youthful hopes, 





* A work published under that fictitious name by M. Sainte-Beuve. 
We have a high esteem for the talents of the author, and are very far 
from meaning to convey any reflection upon his compositions generally. 
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recollections, sorrows, friendships, and loves. If our time per- 
mitted, we would quote largely from this delightful volume ; as 
it is, we must limit ourselves to one of his pictures of infancy, in 
which there seems to us a wild charm, which we fear our readers 
may not discover in our translation, but which we think can 
hardly escape any one who peruses the original. 


“ In the dusky court, * Dans l’alcove sombre, 
Near the altar laid, Prés d’un humble autel, 
Sleeps the child in shadow L’enfant dort 4 l’ombre 

Of his mother’s bed: Du lit maternel. 
Softly he reposes, Tandis qu’il repose, 
And his lids of roses, Sa paupiére rose, 
Closed to earth, uncloses Pour la terre close, 

On the heaven o’erhead. S’ouvre pour le ciel. 

“ Many a dream is with him, “ Tl fait bien des réves. 
Fresh from fairy land, Il voit par momens 
Spangled o’er with diamonds Le sable des gréves 

Seems the ocean sand ; Plein de diamans, 

Suns are gleaming there, Des soleils de flammes, 
Troops of ladies fair Et de belles dames, 
Souls of infants bear Qui portent des ames 

In their charming hand. Dans leurs bras charmans. 

* O! enchanting vision ! *¢ Songe qui l’enchante ! 
Lo, a rill up-springs, * Il voit des ruisseaux. 
And, from out its bosom, ; Une voix qui chante 
~ Comes a voice that sings. sie Sort du fond des eaux. 


Lovelier there appear Ses sceurs sont plus belles. 


Sire and sisters dear, ‘ge Son pére est prés d’elles. 


While his mother near Sa mére a des ailes 
Plumes her new-born wings. . Comme les oiseaux. 

“ But a brighter vision * Tl voit mille choses 
Yet his eyes behold ; Plus belles encore ; 
Roses all, and lilies, Des lis et des roses 

Every path enfold; Plein le corridor ; 
Lakes in shadow sleeping, Des lacs de délice 
Silver fishes leaping, Ou le poisson glisse, 
And the waters creeping, Oi l’onde se plisse 

Through the reeds of gold. A des roseaux d’or! 

* Slumber on, sweet infant, “ Enfant, réve encore ! 
Slumber peacefully ; ‘ Dors, 6 mes amours ! 
bf wy soul yet knows not Ta jeune ame ignore 

at thy lot may be. Ou s’en vont tes jours. 
Like dead Leone that sweep Comme une algue morte 
Down the stormy deep, Tu vas, que t’importe ! 
Thou art borne in sleep, Le courant t’emporte, 

What is all to thee ? Mais tu dors toujours! 

“ Thou canst slumber by the way ; “ Sans soin, sans étude, 
Thou hast learnt to borrow Tu dors en chemin ; 
Nought from study, nought fromcare; Et l’inquiétude 

The cold hand of sorrow, A la froide main, 
On thy brow unwrinkled yet, De son ongle aride, 
Where young truth and candor sit, Sur ton front candide 
Ne’er with rugged nail hath writ Qui n’a point de ride, 


That sad word, ‘To-morrow ! ’ N’écrit pas: Demain ! 
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“ Innocent! thou sleepest, — ‘Tl dort, innocence ! 
See the heavenly band, Les anges sereins 
Who foreknow the trials Qui savent d’avance 
That for man are planned ; Le sort des humains, 
Seeing him unarmed, Le voyant sans armes, 
Unfearing, un-alarmed, Sans peur, sans alarmes, 
With their tears have warmed Baisent avec larmes 
His unconscious hand. Ses petites mains. 

“ Angels, hovering o’er him, “ Leurs lévres effleurent 
Kiss him where he lies. Ses lévres de miel. 
Hark! he sees them weeping, L’enfant voit qu’ils pleurent, 

‘ Gabriel !’ he cries; Et dit: ‘ Gabriel!’ 
‘Hush !’ the angel says, Mais l’ange le touche, 
On his lip he lays Et bercant sa couche, 
One finger, one displays Un doigt sur sa bouche 

His native skies.” Léve l'autre au ciel!” 


To turn from these pure and touching strains to the field of 
novel-writing, is like passing from one of the Cupids of Albano 
into a gallery filled with the gloomy martyrdoms of Caravaggio, 
or the diableries of Callot and Breughel d’Enfer. The taste for 
the revival, in fiction, of other times, seems to have passed away, 
or to have been transferred, at least in its more sombre point of 
view, to the stage. It has been succeeded by fictions which 
better reflect the fermentation, the relaxation of established prin- 
ciples which characterize society ; a literature which delights in 
the studious agitation of those moral problems from which men 
are generally anxious to shrink ; in speculations upon “all fearful, 
all unutterable things” ; in attacks upon all the connecting princi- 
ples of society ; in details of the most frightful atrocities ; in the 
most singular alliances between the ludicrous and the terrible, 
between voluptuousness and horror ; in the prevalence of a fatal- 
ism, which urges man to live and die like the beasts that perish, 
or of a despair venting itself in impiety or exhaled in sarcasm. 

Nowhere is there repose, no where a principle of consolation ; 
— all is wild merriment or gnashiag of teeth. A dazzling picture 
of the splendors of the palace is succeeded by the misery of the 
hovel, the loathsomeness of the dungeon or the hospital, a drunken 
revel, a licentious orgy, the guillotine, or the Morgue. We are 
perpetually treading on the confines of decency, often plunging 
into undisguised licentiousness. ‘There are scenes in the “ Peau 
de Chagrin,” of Balzac, such as the revel which follows the ac- 
quisition of the talisman, and the situation in which the death of 
the hero takes place, which would in this country have attracted 
the notice of the Attorney-General. In the fortunes of “ Michel 
Raymond ” (a tale of adultery, one of the most favorite topi¢s of 
the day), in his “ Daniel le Lapidaire,”’ in the ‘ Confession ” and 
“La Femme Guillotinée ” of Janin, scenes are perpetually oc- 
curring which few would have the courage to read aloud in Eng- 
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lish, and few even, we would hope, in French society. You lay 
down the book with a conviction like that of Alceste, after reading 
Oronte’s sonnet, — 


“ Qu’un homme est pendable aprés les avoir faits.” 


Yet the scope or intention of the author may not be to corrupt; 
these outrages seem as often to be the result of insensibility as 
of intention. ‘The style, of course, partakes of the wild, incon- 
gruous character of the incidents. It mioves in galvanic jerks 
and frantic gambols, with incoherent images like a madman’s 
dreams ; metaphors, similes, illustrations drawn from the most 
revolting departments of the physical, or the most sacred of the 
moral world, and paradoxical maxims of morality, dazzling for a 
moment and confounding the understanding. The feeling, on 
laying down the strange imbroglio, is one of exhaustion, as if we 
had been gazing on the jets, and stars, and snaky convolutions of 
a fire-work ; our eyes ache in attempting to follow its windings, 
our ears are stunned by its discharges, and we gladly escape after 
the exhibition from the sulphureous atmosphere we have been 
breathing, to the “ breeze of heaven fresh blowing,” the tranquil 
glories of nature, and the silent, steady lustre of the moon and 
Stars. 

This character, it may be objected, is too indiscriminately ap- 
plied; and undoubtedly many examples might be pointed out in 
the lighter literature of the last two or three years of a more sub- 
dued and natural cast. But what we mean is, that the leading 
talent of the day has taken the direction to which we have al- 
luded ; that the dissection of the body social and the body politic, 
sometimes by the coarsest instruments, and with the most needless 
parade of its morbid anatomy, in the guise of philosophical ro- 
mances, calculated to leave the most humiliating and desolating 
impression on the mind, seems to have almost superseded those 
more comprehensive, more indulgent, and, after all, truer pictures 
of life, that humor gently blending with pathos, and even pro- 
ducing it, which presented themselves to a Lesage or a Cervantes, 
that disposition to find good in every thing which colors nature 
in the pictures of Scott. 

It would be unjust, however, to this literature, whatever may 
be thought of its accordance with taste or morality, to deny it the 
praise of a seductive vivacity of movement, great variety, intense 
force, and a perfect command of those means of effect, which, 
though of coarse material and speedily worn out, are perhaps the 
best instruments for making an impression on minds which the 
strong excitement of the time has rendered callous to slighter 
emotions. We would point to two names in particular, out of 
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the crowd of writers of the convulsive school, as deserving peculiar 
attention, Balzac and Janin. 

Balzac is a French Hoffmann, a master of the fantastic and the 
horrible, dealing however with a more daring phantasmagoria 
than the German, not losing himself or turning the brain of his 
readers by a labyrinth of mazy images, born of the mingled fumes 
of French tobacco and the nervous excitement of dissipation, but 
bringing his fantastic world into direct bearing upon the actual, 
making it, in fact, only an embodied and palpable representation 
of the good and evil principles which divide the mixed nature of 
man. His “ Peau de Chagrin” is a philosophical romance, of 
which the moral, if it has one, seems to be embodied in one sen- 
tence of the work, — “‘ Tuer les sentimens pour vivre vieux, ou 
mourir jeune en acceptant le martyre de passions, voila notre 
sort.” His hero Raphael has chosen the latter alternative. A 
talisman has been confided to him which gratifies every wish, but 
every wish, according to its magnitude, cuts off a portion of ex- 
istence : as the talisman shrivels, the span of life contracts with it. 
Yet he rushes on through a delirious round of passions and 
pleasures, agonized in the midst of all by the consciousness that 
his fate is approaching, that he is accelerating it, yet unable to 
resist ; till at last he dies the miserable victim of his own un- 
bridled passion. ‘The reader is drawn as by a whirlwind through 
the chapters of the work, as through a series of chambers ; some 
odor-breathing, sun-illumined, bright with lovely forms floating 
in voluptuous dance ; some giving vent to the roar of intoxica- 
tion, and ribaldry, and licentiousness ; some vast empty halls, in 
which the lamps are dying out, the music gone, the goblets over- 
turned, echoing only to the groan of solitary remorse; some, 
through whose half-opened and jealously unclosing doors, we 
catch momentary glimpses of domestic happiness ; a long vista 
leading to a burial-vault, over which no angel of consolation or 
pity keeps watch, but only a spirit of impious mockery or comfort- 
less despair. Many other tales in his “ Romans Philosophiques ” 
abound in the same fascination, as we may call it, for it is analo- 
gous to the influence of the rattle-snake. Such is the “ Elixir de 
Longue Vie,” a tale of parricide, so extremely forcible that it can 
hardly be read without a shuddering belief of its probability ; and 
the “ Enfant Maudit,” a picture of a being left to the brutalizing 
influence of savage nature, and sinking by degrees to a level with 
the inanimate world, with which alone his mind has been con- 
versant. His later work, “ Contes Bruns, par une téte a l’envers,” 
in which he has been assisted by Rabou and Philaréte Chasles, 
more resembles the ‘“‘ Diable Amoureux ” of Cazotte, or Wash- 
ington Irving’s Dance of the Furniture in the old Flemish inn. 
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These are only a series of frightful grotesques, dancing before the 
eyes of the spectator, like 

The fancied lights, that flitting pass 

Over shut eyes at midnight, when 

Fever begins upon the brain. 
But here, even though in a less striking degree than in the “ Ro- 
mans Philosophiques,” the talent of Balzac is evident. 

Janin we should be inclined to place next to him: in many 
points they resemble each other closely. In both there is the 
same wild vigor of conception, the same rapid brilliancy of exe- 
cution, the same hardihood of speculation. But Balzac seems to 
us to study his details better, and to give more consistency and 
unity to his conceptions. Janin’s first work, “ L’Ane Mort et la 
Femme Guillotinée,” puzzled the town. Whether it were a paro- 
dy on Victor Hugo’s raw-head and bloody-bones scenes in “ Bug 
Jargal ” and “ Hans of Iceland,” or a bond fide attempt to beat 
him at his own weapons, no one seemed to know. If it were a 
parody, it certainly did not produce the usual effect of one, 
namely, laughter. On the contrary, it fulfilled most literally the 
condition which the author, in his preface, avowed he had in view 
in writing it, that it should be a work which the reader should 
throw down a dozen times in disgust, and yet should feel himself 
forced, as by a spell, to take it up again and finish its horrors. 
The “ Confession,” which followed, was a picture of mental 
agony and remorse in a mind having a natural tendency to in- 
sanity, a brief but overpowering production, like Hugo’s “ Dernier 
Jour d’un Condamné.” More lately Janin has tried his hand on 
a more elaborate and regular work, the story of “‘ Barnave, a Tale 
of the Revolution ” ; but though this production is at once more 
natural and more varied than its predecessors, it has not attracted 
_ the same attention. It treats too plainly the crimes of the revolu- 
tion and the motives of its actors, and manifests too strong a sym- 
pathy with the suffering party, to be exactly to the taste of the 
Mouvement. If Janin wishes to be popular, he must betake 
himself again to the Lazar-house and the Place de Greve. 

The time would fail us were we to attempt to say any thing of 
the monstrosities of Eugéne Sue,* with his tales of pirates and 
planters, negroes with hearts blacker than their faces, and serpents 
that strangle heroines on their wedding-night; of Raymond’s 
dashing but gloomy sketches of the Life of Paris in the “ Ma- 
con,” “ Les Intimes,” ‘ Contes de l’Atelier ” ; of Rey Dusseuil’s 
“Samuel Bernard,” and “La Fin du Monde” ; of Drouineau’s 
“‘Manuscrit Vert” ; or the many other names which the course of 





* “ Plik et Plok,” and “ Atar Gull.” 
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the last few years has added to the ever-changing roll of populari- 
ty. We must turn at once to “ Paris, ou le Livre des Cent-et-Un.” 

The nature of the subject, —the morals and manners of Paris, 
— exclude, of course, much of that exaggeration which in works 
of pure fiction we have mentioned as the most remarkable feature 
of French literature at the present moment. And, perhaps, it is 
owing to this check upon the natural tendencies of many of the 
authors, that there is, on the whole, in this work so much that is 
common-place, second-rate, inferior to the usual standard of pe- 
riodical essay-writing both in France and among ourselves. The 
average of the compositions of the ‘“ Hundred-and-One,” does not 
rise above, if it even equals, the general ability of the essays in 
Jouy’s “ Hermites,” while the inferior ones are a thousand degrees 
beneath those of that graceful, and, on the whole, amusing series. 
Considering that the work is a labor of love, that the highest 
names in France are to be found in the list of collaborateurs, it 
is, in fact, surprising how little is contained in the three volumes 
already published, which is less likely to be quoted, or less known 
three months hence. 

The article, entitled “La Conciergerie,” by Philaréte Chasles, 
bears the sombre inspiration of reality ; “ quorum pars magna 
fui” speaks in every line of this striking and touching picture of 
imprisonment. Its author, arrested when a mere boy in 1815, 
almost without’a shadow of suspicion, thrown among the lowest 
horde of Parisian ruffians in the police, is afterwards transferred to 
the dreary prison of the Conciergerie, the den which had wit- 
nessed so many of the horrors of the Revolution, but which has 
been swept away by a more modern building. 


“The carriage stopt before the Palais de Justice. Here then 
was the Conciergerie. Near the vast staircase which leads up to 
the Palais de Justice you discovered in a corner, on the right, sunk 
under ground, concealed by a double railing, crushed as it were 
by the building which rose above it, the subterranean vault of 
which I speak. The weight of the superincumbent building 
pressed on it, as society presses on the prisoner, be he innocent or 
guilty. Was it a prison, a sewer, or a cellar? No one could have 
said, so completely was its entrance, so small, so low, so narrow, 
so black, buried in the shadow projected from the surrounding 
buildings. At the gate stood a centinel; in front a lamp was 
burning, which enlightened with a bloody glare this funereal ave- 
nue. Now all is changed; but in 1815 the oldest of French 
prisons resembled the oubliettes of feudal times. I entered, pre- 
ceded and followed by a gendarme. 

“ My first thought was of death and of the tomb. Afterwards, 
however, (let me confess my sins of boyish pride,) this flagrant 
iniquity gave me courage, and I found that the men who could 

VOL. 11.—NO. I. 2 
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lower themselves so far as to tremble at my infancy, and to thrust 
me into their dungeons, elevated me to the precocious dignity of a 
man and a martyr. The consciousness of the pure and simple 
occupations in the midst of which the adjutant of police had sur- 
prised me, the consciousness of my innocence, the disgust with 
which this foolish and wanton barbarity inspired me; perhaps, the 
strange pleasure of tasting at so early a period of life its most 
poignant and bitter sensations, strangely supported me; I felt as 
if I could rise to the level of any suffering, any cruelty; I threw 
down the glove of defiance to the world. Alas, it has taken it up! 

“TI was registered. The word is degrading, terrible,—like a 
chain which is placed upon you, a weight attached to you, a physi- 
cal burden; by this compact of strength against weakness, you 
belong to the prison : you are the thing, the puppet, the furniture 
of the keeper. You descend from the condition of man to that of 
an insensible and brute being, classed, ticketed, like a faggot torn 
from the forest and laid up in its order to be burnt, in the store- 
house of its proprietor. 

“‘ The lantern at the gate cast but a dim and feeble light upon 
surrounding objects. I caught a glimpse of the rags of a robber 
seated on the same bench with myself, also waiting his registration. 
A man in a brown dress laid hold of me by the hand. We climbed 
up stairs, we crossed galleries; the wind blew moist and cold 
through these dismal passages ; my eyes, unaccustomed to this new 
world, discerned nothing but red stars, as it were, burning here and 
there; they were the lamps attached to the wall. 

“**T am sorry, young man,’ said my guide, ‘ that such are our 
orders; but you are av secret.’ 

** «What does that mean ?’ 

*¢ ¢Tt is a cell which you are not allowed to leave, and where 

ou are allowed to see no one.’ 

‘** We had descended several stories : a long passage with chinks 
admitting air and light spread before us ; several wickets opened 
to allow us to pass, and fell again. The third door in the passage 
was that of my prison ; a massive door of iron, covered with bolts, 
of which there is a great profusion in that quarter. 

“¢There,’ said the jailor, after raising his enormous bars of 
iron, and making the key grate three times in the lock. The cell 
was about eight feet long, five broad, and twelve high ; involved in 
the thickest darkness ; the wall on the one side dripping with lime 
water, on the other a wooden partition, the floor paved like a cellar; 
in the farther end, about ten feet above the floor, an opening of 
about three feet in height and one in breadth, through which a 
fragment of the sky might be discernible ; within an iron barrier 
obstructing this mockery of a window, and without a screen of 
wood which prevented all prospect within. In one corner on the 
left, fronting the door, some bundles of straw littered the ground : 
beneath the window a pitcher: near the door another filled with 
water, and a wooden bowl. I trembled, partly with cold, partly 
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with fear. This was the condemned cell, a prison in all its hor- 
rors, — and I, its victim, was not even suspected. 

*“‘ Though the authors of melo-dramas have abused this means of 
producing effect, I am tempted to believe in the commiseration 
of jailors. ‘They see in fact so few deserving of pity, that when 
chance does present them with the prospect, these souls so habit- 
uated to the sufferings of others, tired of this obduracy, indulge 
with eagerness in the pleasure of compassion, — the rare relaxation 
of charity. Jaques took pity on me and served me well. His wooden 
figure seemed to soften and relax when I spoke to him; he was 
kind to me, he would linger five minutes to talk to me in my cell. 
This man, in his brown coat and with his girdle loaded with keys, 
had more pity in his heart than the inquisitor, the man of the world, 
who dined in town, wore breeches of black silk, and gossiped with 
the ladies. 

‘“‘ His menace had been accomplished. This was the ‘Cul de 
bassefosse,’ with which his wounded self-love had threatened me. 
I knew not what phantasmagoria was passing about me ; nor how, 
arrested in the house of a printer, conducted to the police, interro- 
gated by its agent, transferred to the Conciergerie, I underwent the 
fate which Desrues and Mandrin had already endured. In all this 
series of cruelties I see nothing but a mournful scene of magic. 
At the present day I can understand but too well this concatena- 
tion of sufferings; I understand it only to execrate it, not through 
vengeance or resentment, but as a man, as a citizen, as a being 
penetrated with profound rancour, to borrow the expressive phrase 
of our ancestors, against those insults to humanity, the use of which 
the police permits with impunity, in the midst of a society which 
calls itself legal, and would fain call itself free. 

““There I remained. A loaf was brought me, a prison loaf, so 
black, so bitter, so disgusting to smell and taste, even hunger re- 
volted from it. 

“Would you prefer ‘ La Pistole?’ asked the jailor. I dried my 
tears. I inquired of him what the word meant. For a hundred 
franks a month, he told me, I might have a bed, white bread, food, 
a table, and achair. I was only uneasy about my family. I asked 
Jacques if I might communicate with them. 

*«*T will send some one,’ said he, ‘to your mother, to tell her 
how you are; but you are not permitted to write or to receive 
letters.’ ; 

“T gave Jaques to understand that my father would not fail to 
pay the allowance, and to recompense him for any kindnesses he 
might be inclined to show me. I begged of him to tell my parents 
that my health was good, and that I was very comfortable. He 
went away; and at night, when his usual rounds, the closing of the 
gates, and the usual duties of the prison, brought him back to my 
cell, he told me that my mother had remained a long time in the 
parlour, and had begged of him to bring me some fruits. Maternal 
sorrow had produced its effect on the heart of Jaques ; he brought 
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me a rickety table of plain deal, a chair, of which the stuffing was 
gone, some moist sheets, and a gray camp-bed, which I still see, upon 
the back of which was legible ..... M. de Labedoyeére slept here 
the ..... Therest wasrubbed out. ..... The first time that 
the iron gates opened, clattered, shook, prolonged their echoes 
through the vaulted passages, a secret terror seized me ; my isolat- 
ed situation stared me in the face, —- I was like a dead man, rising 
suddenly to see his tomb shut upon him. The next day they 
brought me a pitcher of milk; I could not contain my tears, — it 
was so different from my cheerful breakfast at home. Sometimes 
I heard a heavy vehicle stop; the locks grate, the gates roll back, 
the bars fall; a bustle for a moment in the prison, then again re- 
pose, —silence. These were fresh prisoners brought to the place 
of confinement. 

‘My dungeon was situated immediately beneath a court, on 
which the windows, or rather the orifices, intended for the admis- 
sion of a little light and air to the souriciére, looked out. The 
souriciére is, I believe, a sort of provisional prison, where criminals 
are heaped together till their respective destinations can be more 
definitely arranged. The female division of the prison was close 
enough to my cell to allow me to hear, occasionally, portions of the 
conversation of its inmates. They consisted of love songs howled 
out by hoarse voices, fearful blasphemies repeated by mild and 
youthful ones; obscene stories told by young girls; narratives of 
robbery and murder in slang terms; ballads, barcarolles, and vau- 
devilles, sung in chorus by these depraved females, mixed with 
parodies, jokes, imprecations, and shouts of laughter. ‘The most 
melancholy part of the whole scene was its wild gayety ; all sorrow, 
ali remorse, every thought of morality and of the future had desert- 
ed these beings, who had wallowed in the kennel of society till 
they had become filth themselves. Pardon these details; they are 
frivolous only to the frivolous. I was forcibly struck with this 
crowning instance of human depravity. I had never been initiated 
in crime. I knew crime only from history, through the dim veil 
of a distant perspective. A childhood passed in romance and 
mental activity had not prepared me for revelations such as these. 
When I heard one of these women singing the popular melody of 
Catruffo, ‘ Portrait Charmant,’— my heart seemed to break: the 
contrast was too great, the dissonance too hideous. Even now I 
cannot bear to listen to that air. 

** One day there was a more than ordinary bustle in the prison ; 
the bells sounded longer ; the tramp of regular steps echoed through 
the passages ; the clattering of bayonets terrified me. The cham- 
ber next to mine opened and shut several times. I heard from it 
the sound of weeping and lamentation. Jacques, when he visited 
me, was dressed in his suit of uniform. The sobs from the adjoin- 
ing cell grew louder, — the women of the souriciére sang on as 
usual. I learned from the keeper that the cell was occupied by 
one who had been condemned to death ; that the day of execution 
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was come, the hour about to strike; that the sobs I heard were 
those which accompanied the rude confession of the criminal, — 
that the priest was with him; that the prisoner on his knees, half 
drunk, half despairing, was in the act of receiving absolution, — 
that in ten minutes he would be numbered with the dead. Sud- 
denly all the bells began; the noise of wheels on the pavement 
shook the building ; murmurs of distant voices accompanied the 
death procession, and the tumult was succeeded by the stillness of 
the prison. 

“Confinement triumphed, as might be expected, over a frame 
which had seen only sixteen summers. ‘Those scenes of terror 
produced an irradicable impression on my mind. The privation 
of air and exercise, the vexation of not seeing those I loved, the 
damp atmosphere in which I lived, made me ill. A month passed 
away, —the physician applied for leave that I might walk in the 
court. I was conducted by Jacques to an oblong court, ten or twelve 
feet below the level of the surrounding streets, surrounded by lofty 
edifices, and all bordered with iron spikes. Naked and dirty feet 
were moving over the sand; rough and savage voices asked who I 
could be ; men with arms covered with hair surrounded me; others 
in their shirts, with no other article of clothing but pantaloons of 

-gray sail-cloth, were stretched upon the ground amusing themselves 

at play; others were working at those little articles in straw, the 
delicacy of which is so surprising. I recognised there vice as I 
had seen it in the Police, but still more hideous. There it’ had 
preserved a semi-social garb and language, some of the habits of 
civilization ; but here it was delineated in all its beauty, in all its 
vigor. Its only dialect was slang ; self-contempt, and contempt for 
every thing else was painted on every feature. A wild cupidity 
sparkled in the eyes of the gamblers. By the side of society, attired 
in its decent garb and subjected to restraint, here was one com- 
posed of savages, who, from that very civilization, have borrowed 
their artifices, their resources, to turn them against civilization 
itself. I was more terrified at their figures, their questions, their 
looks, their unintelligible jargon, than I should have been by the 
scaffold itself. 

“IT was only twice taken into this court; my third promenade 
was in another much smaller, of an oblong form, and, from the ex- 
treme height of the buildings above it, not unlike the bottom of a 
well. In the cells, the air-holes of which opened in this little 
court, were several prisoners accused of political offences; among 
others, a lieutenant of cavalry, always gay, lively, with an iron 
constitution, and who, even behind his iron barriers, used con- 
stantly to amuse me with pleasant stories. - 

‘* As my health got better, I was recommitted to my darkness. I 
had breathed the fresh air three times in eight days, —that was 
enough. My imprisonment continued for two months.” 


Passing over many respectable and some eminent names, who, 
however, have not on this occasion exactly fulfilled the expecta- 
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tions which might have been formed beforehand, we come to the pa- 

er contributed by Al. Dumas, entitled “‘ Le Cocher de Cabriolet.” 
No one who has read his “ Henri III. etsa Cour,” or his “ Antoine,” 
or “ 'Térése,” will doubt his power of imparting the most vivid and 
intense dramatic interest to any scene on which he may exercise 
his powers. ‘This is the point of view in which he has taken up 
the subject. ‘The sketch of a cabriolet-driver, with which the pa- 
per opens, will have little interest to one who recollects Irving’s ad- 
mirable sketches of English Coaghmen ; but it leads to a narrative 
of deep interest, and some sketches of more than ordinary power. 
The duel with which it concludes, reminds us of the ferocity of the 
encounter in “ Matthew Wald.” The coachman has informed 
Dumas that he had formerly been the service of a M. Eugene. 
He goes on to describe a nocturnal incident, in which he had been 
his companion. 


‘** We had reached the bridge, where there are statues, as you 
know. There were none then. We met a woman sobbing so loud 
we could hear it notwithstanding the din of the cabriolet. Stop, 
said my master; ere I could turn my head, he was on the ground. 
It was pitch dark: I could see neither the ground nor the sky. 
The woman went before, my master followed ; suddenly she stop- 
ped about the middle of the bridge, leapt upon it, and then I heard 
a plunge. My master sprung up after her; he followed, he could 
swim like a fish. 

“I said to myself, —if I remain in the cabriolet, I can do no 
good ; on the other hand I cannot swim a stroke ; if I throw myself 
over, there will be two to draw out instead of one. I said to that 
old horse who had then four years less on his back, and two meas- 
ures of oats more in his belly ; ‘Stand still, Coco.’ You would have 
thought he understood me. He stood still. 

‘*T ran on, I reached the river-side ; there was a little boat: I 
leapt into it, it was fastened by a rope. I pulled and pulled ; I felt 
for my knife, I had forgotten it. And all the time I heard my 
master diving like a cormorant. 

“I pulled so hard at last, that crack! . . . the rope gave way, 
and I found myself sprawling on my back in the boat. I said to 
myself, this is no time to be counting the stars; I got up in a 
hurry. 

«With the fall the boat had been launched into the stream; I 
sought for the oars ; I could find but one. I tried to row with it; 
I spun round like a tetotum. I said, I may as well go whistle ; 
all’s over. 

*‘T shall never forget that moment, Sir, all my life: you would 
have thought the river was running ink, it looked so black. Now 
and then only, some little wave rose, and cast its spray into the 
boat; then for a moment would be seen the white robe of the fe- 
male, or the head of my master, as he rose to the surface to breathe. 
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Once only they came to the surface together. I heard M. Eugene 
cry, ‘I see her now,’ In two strokes he was at the place where 
her dress had been floating the moment before. Suddenly, I saw 
his legs in the air; he disappeared ; I was not ten steps off, floating 
down the river with the current, clasping my oar in my hands, and 
crying ‘ My God, why can I not swim ?’ 

‘* He reappeared again in a moment. This time he held her by 
the hair; she was senseless; it was time, and for my master too. 
His breast heaved ; he had just strength enough left to raise him- 
self out of the water, while she lay motionless as lead; he turned 
his head to see which bank was the nearest; his eye rested on me. 
‘Here,’ cried he, ‘ Cantillon!’ I leant on the brink of the boat; 
I stretched the oar to him; three feet more would have done it. 
‘ Here, here;’ cried he; I swore; I could not help it ; ‘ Cantillon.’ 
— A wave passed over him. I remained with my mouth open, my 
eyes fixed on the spot. He reappeared; a mountain seemed to be 
taken from my breast ; I stretched the oar out again; he had come 
alittle nearer. ‘Courage, master, courage,’ I cried. He could 
not answer me. ‘ Let her drop,’ I cried; ‘save yourself.’ — ‘ No, 
no;’ cried he. The water rushed into his mouth. Every hair on 
my head was in a cold sweat. I stood stretching over the boat hold- 
ing out the oar ; every thing seemed to be turning about me. The 
Bridge, the Hotel de Gardes, the Tuilleries, all danced before us, 
and yet my eyes never quitted that head, which kept sinking and 
sinking, those eyes, now on a level with the water, still gazed on 
me, and seemed twice their usual size; now, nothing but his hair 
remained above; it sank like the rest; his arm only, with the fin- 
gers convulsively bent, rose above the water. I made a last effort, 
I stretched the oar out, — Aha! ha! — [I thrust it into his hand.’ 

‘Cantillon paused, and wiped his forehead. I drew breath, and 
he proceeded. 

“* You may well say that a drowning man would catch at a bar 
of red hot iron. He clutched the oar till his nails indented them- 
selves in the wood. I leant the oar on the boat-side, and raised 
him out of the water. I trembled so, at the idea of losing this 
devil of an oar, that I lay upon it as I drew it cautiously in. M. 
Eugene Jay with his head back like one in a faint; I still pulled, 
he came nearer and nearer: at last I stretched my arm out; I 
caught him by the waist, — huzza,—I was sure of my man. I 
held him like a vice. Eight days afterwards he had the marks of 
it still on his arms. 

** He had never let go the female. I drew them both into the 
boat. They lay in the bottom. I called on my master. I tried 
to strike him on the palms of his hands, but he held them clasped, 
as if he had been cracking nuts. I could have ate my heart out 
with vexation. 

“‘T caught hold of my oar again, and tried to gain the bank. I 
am no great boatman with two oars, and with one, I might as well 
have flown. If I tried to go to one side, I was sure to go to the 
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other. The current, in the mean time, swept us down. When I 
saw that we were fairly on the way to Havre, I said, ‘ Faith, this 
is no time for false modesty ; I must call for help;’ so 1 screamed 
like a peacock. 

** The men in the little station for the reception of the drowned 
heard me; they were with us ina moment. They fixed my boat 
to theirs, and, in five minutes after, my master and the young 
woman were both in a layer of salt, like a pair of pickled herrings. 

“They asked me if I was drowned too? I said, ‘ No; but that 
it made no difference ; they might give me a glass of brandy, and I[ 
would be all right in a moment ;’ for my legs were tottering be- 
neath me al! the time. 

‘* My master first opened his eyes. He threw himself upon my 
neck. I sobbed, I laughed, I wept. My God! what fools folks do 
make of themselves sometimes ! 

‘**M. Eugene turned round. He saw the young girl, to whom 
they were administering some application. ‘ A thousand francs,’ 
said he, ‘ shall be your reward, if you save her.’ ‘ And you, Can- 
tillon, my noble fellow, my friend, my saviour, quick, bring hither 
the cabriolet.’ 

“Ah, true,’ cried I, ‘and Coco!’ You need not ask, if I 
plied my legs well. I came to the spot where I had left him. No 
cabriolet, or horse, was to be found. Next day they were found 
for us, however, by the police. Some amateur had taken them 
home with him. 

‘*T returned and told him. ‘ Quick then, —a fhacre,’ — ‘ And 
the young girl ?’ —‘ She has sprained her foot,’ said he. I brought 
the fiacre; she had come completely to herself, but she could not 
yet speak. We lifted her in. ‘ Coachman, quick, to the Rue de 
Bac, No. 31.’ 


The female, as may be inferred in such cases, is the victim of 
perfidy. She is restored to her father, and Eugene makes a vain 
attempt on the feelings of her seducer, Alfred. ‘The father, who 
had been left in the adjoining room, watching the issue of their 
conference, rushes on the seducer, and nearly strangles him in his 
agony. 


‘«*M. Alfred rose, pale, his eves fixed, his teeth clenched ; he 
did not even look at Mademoiselle Marie, who had fainted. He stept 
up to my master, who waited for him with his arms folded. ‘ Eu- 
gene,’ said he, ‘I did not know that your apartment was a place 
for cut-throats. Next time, I shall enter it with a loaded pistol in 
each hand. You understand me?’ ‘It is in this way I expect 
you,’ said my master. ‘If you came in any other, I should request 
you to be gone.’ 

«** Captain,’ said M. Alfred, as he went out, ‘ you will not forget 
that I have a debt to settle with you too.’ 

‘*** Which shall be paid this instant,’ said the Captain; ‘for I 
will not leave you.’ 
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** * Be it so.’ 

“*Day begins to dawn,’ said Captain Dumont; ‘so provide 
yourself with arms.’ 

***T have both swords and pistols,’ said my master. 

*¢ Put them in the carriage.’ 

“Tn the Bois de Boulogne, an hour hence, at the Porte Mail- 
lot,’ said M. Alfred. 

**In an hour,’ replied my master and the captain, at the same 
moment. ‘Go provide your seconds.’ He went out. 

“The captain bent over his daughter’s bed. M. Eugene pro- 
posed to call assistance. ‘Nay; not so,’ replied the father ; ‘ it is 
better she should not know it. Marie, dear child, adieu. IfI am 
killed, M. Eugene, you will avenge me; will you not? You will 
not abandon the orphan.’ ‘I swear it,’ said my master, embracing 
him. 

“ «Cantillon! a fiacre.’—‘ Shall I go with you, sir?’ —‘ You 
may.’ 

“ The captain again embraced his daughter. He called in the 
nurse. ‘ Take care of her, now,’ said he. ‘If she ask for me, say 
[ shall return. — Come, my young friend, let us go.’ 

“They went into M. Eugene’s room. When I returned with the 
fiacre, they were waiting me below. The captain had the pistols 
in his pockets, and M. Eugene the swords under his cloak. ‘I 
have no friend but you; no relative but my daughter. You and 
she to follow my coffin, and it is enough.’ 

** A cabriolet followed us a few steps behind. M. Alfred stept 
out of it, with two seconds. 

“One of them approached us. ‘ What are the captain’s wea- 
pons?’ ‘ Pistols.’ 

*** Remain in the cabriolet, and hold the swords,’ said my mas- 
ter; and they went deeper into the wood. 

“Ten minutes had hardly elapsed when I heard two pistol-shots. 
I started, just as if I had not been expecting it. It was all over 
with some one ; for ten minutes more elapsed without any repeti- 
tion of the sound. 

‘I had thrown myself back in the carriage, not daring to look 
out. Suddenly the door opened. ‘Cantillon, the swords,’ said 
my master. 

‘IT gave them to him. He extended his hand to take them. I 
saw on his finger the captain’s ring. 

*** And the father of Mademoiselle ?’ said I. 

*“** Dead!’ 

**¢ The swords, then?’ — 

**¢ Are for me.’ 

***In the name of heaven, allow me to follow you?’ 

** © As you will.’ 

“‘T leapt out: my heart was small 25 a grain of mustard seed. I 
trembled in every limb. My master entered the wood, and I fol- 
lowed him. 
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‘* We had not gone ten steps, when I perceived M. Alfred stand- 
ing and smiling in the midst of his seconds. ‘Take care,’ cried 
my master, drawing me to one side. I stept back; I had almost 
trod upon the body of the captain. 

‘*M. Eugene cast one glance on the body, then, advancing to- 
wards the group, he threw down the swords, and said, ‘ See, gen- 
tlemen, whether they be of the same length.’ 

‘* Cannot matters be delayed till to-morrow?’ said one of the 
seconds. 

‘* « Tmpossible ! ’ 

‘* « Be easy my friends,’ said Alfred, ‘I am not tired, I want noth- 
ing but a glass of water.’ 

“** Cantillon! go fetch a glass of water for M. Alfred,’ said my 
master. 

**T would almost as soon have been’ hanged ; but my master 
beckoned to me again, and there was no help for it. I went to a 
restaurant’s, who was near, — I was back in a moment. I handed 
him the glass, and said to myself, ‘ May every drop be poison! ’ 
He took it, and his hand did not tremble; only as he gave it me 
back, I saw that he had ground it with his teeth till he had cracked 
the edge. 

’ “T threw the glass over my head, and saw that during my ab- 
sence my master had got ready. He had kept on only his panta- 
loons and shirt, the sleeves of which were tucked up. I drew near. 
‘Have you any orders for me?’ I said. ‘No,’ replied he, ‘I have 
neither father nor mother. If I die,’ (and he wrote a few words on 
paper) ‘ you will deliver this paper to Marie.’ 

‘* He gave one other look at the body of the captain, and advanced 
towards his adversary, saying, ‘Come, gentlemen.’ 

*** You have no seconds,’ said M. Alfred. 

** * One of yours will do.’ 

‘«¢ Earnest, step over to the gentleman’s side.’ 

‘** And one of the seconds came over to my master’s side. The 
other took the swords, placed the combatants opposite to each 
other at the distance of four steps, placed the hilt in their hands, 
crossed the blades, and drew back. 

“ At that moment each made a step forward. The blades were 
locked at the guard. 

“¢ Draw back,’ said my master. 

«* «7 am not accustomed to break off,’ said M. Alfred. 

«¢?'T is well.” M. Eugene drew back, and placed himself again 
on guard. 

“Ten frightful minutes followed: the blades flew round each 
other like snakes at play. M. Alfred alone made thrusts. My 
master followed his sword with his eyes, and parried as calmly as 
if he had been in a fencing-room. I was in an agony of rage. If 
M. Alfred’s servant had been there, I could have strangled him. 

‘* Still the fight went on; M. Alfred smiled grimly. My master 
was calm and cold. 
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** Ah!’ said M. Alfred. 


** His sword had touched my master on the arm, and the blood 
flowed. 

*** It is nothing,’ replied he, ‘ proceed.’ 

‘*] perspired with anxiety. 

“The seconds approached: M. Eugene motioned to them to 
withdraw. His adversary profited by the occasion; he made a 
feint. My master was too late with his parry en second, and the 
blood flowed from his thigh. I sat down on the grass, —I could 
not stand. 

‘*M. Eugene, however, remained calm as ever; only when his 
lips parted, I could perceive how his teeth were clenched. The 
moisture flowed from his opponent’s brow ; he was growing weaker. 

‘* My master made a step forward. M. Alfred broke off. 

“**T thought you never did so,’ said my master. M. Alfred made 
a feint, — M. Eegene parried it with a force that made his adver- 
sary’s weapon fly as if he had been saluting,—his breast was 
exposed, — my master’s sword disappeared in it up to the hilt. 

“*M. Alfred spread his arms out, — dropped his sword. He stood 
erect, only because he was supported by the blade which transfixed 
him. 

‘““M. Eugene drew his sword out, and he fell. ‘ Have I con- 
ducted myself,’ said my master, ‘like a man of honor ?’ 

“‘ The seconds made a sign in the affirmative.” 


We shall conclude with an extract in a different strain, from a 
paper of Jouy’s, on “ Political Ingratitude.” It possesses his usual 
good sense and quiet elegance of style; but we quote it rather 
on account of its independence, and the lessons of prudence and 
moderation which in these days of violence on all sides it incul- 
cates. Of the ingratitude of princes we have all heard enough ; 
that side of the question has of late been fully argued. M. Jouy 
has thought it right that we should hear something also of the 
ingratitude of the people, the instant that those who have pleaded 
the cause of rational liberty, firmly and. consistently, choose to 
stop short at the limit of prudence instead of blindly following 
the march of innovation, and thus come in collision with those 
factious organs by whom the opinions of the public are so easily 
guided or perverted. He looks to the history of the Revolution : 
he asks, what has France done for those who shed their blood or 
wasted their best years in her defence? What for those who have 
exhibited the noblest instances of passive fortitude, of unalterable 
devotion? What stone marks the tomb of Bailly, of Charlotte 
Corday, of Philippine Roland, of Elizabeth of France, of Ma- 
nuel? From the past he makes a transition to the present, and 
inquires what treatment the friends of constitutional liberty have 


met with at the hands of those for whom they have consistently 
labored. 
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“There is one, in particular, against whom the ingratitude of 
faction has been more than usually active, —I mean Dupin. I 
shall allow facts to speak for themselves. 

“Of every branch of national liberty, that which a government, 
but not without forecast, feared the most, the liberty of the press, 
found in M. Dupin its most indefatigable defender. Writers, whose 
patriotic views were the most opposed to arbitrary government, 
never demanded his support in vain. This is a homage which 
most of those who, having nothing more to expect from him, have 
now declared themselves his enemies, have rendered to him again 
and again. We never meet with more ingratitude than at the 
moment when we cease to have the power to cause it. 

‘* M. Dupin has constantly professed and supported the princi- 
ples of liberty restrained within constitutional bounds ; he has lent 
his whole efforts to the establishment of a popular government, 
when Paris, the organ and mandatory of France, raised a citizen 
to the throne. How, then, has this old friend of liberty, one of 
the authors of our political regeneration, become all at once an 
object of anxiety, of persecution, to the men of July? He has 
ventured to differ in opinion, on some points of political doctrine, 
with the leaders of a systematic opposition, to which he had ceased 
to be a party. M. Dupin may have erred with the majority of the 
Chamber in 1830, when, from respect to the principle that judges 
should be irremovable, he voted against the proposed alterations in 
the magistracy ; he may have erred with Voltaire in holding that 
the more the people were enlightened the more they would be free, 
in opposition to those who thought that the more they were free 
the more they would become enlightened ; but as it is certain that 
these differences of opinion, in questions of pure theory, could 
never account for that torrent of hatred and abuse with which he 
has been assailed, its real cause must be sought in this simple 
observation : — he, a man of superior abilities, has found his place 
in the new order of things, and the others, his competitors, are still 
in search of theirs. 

‘What I have said of Dupin, I might repeat nearly in the same 
terms of MM. Barthe and Merilhou ; a year ago their names could 
not be mentioned in Paris, without awakening ideas of superior 
talent, unshrinking devotion, incorruptible patriotism: their eulogy 
was in every one’s mouth. The revolution took place; they took 
a most active share in it, and government yielded to the wish of 
public opinion which pointed them out as its choice. Scarcely had 
they reached the seat of power, when the most unjust clamors were 
raised around them; already their patriotism is suspected ; soon 
will they be accused of intrigue, malversation, connivance with the 
enemies of the state. And what have they done to lose, in a few 
days, that popularity which it had taken twenty years to acquire ? 
They have accepted the portefeuille which others were ready to 
OM sw ots 

“If it be true, as is said by the most illustrious of English Chan- 
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cellors, that censure and satire are the tax which every man in 
place must pay to the public for his elevation, certainly no one, not 
even he whose words I have quoted, has ever been assessed for a 
larger share than the present president of the ministerial council. 

*“No one denies the distinguished services which M. Casimir 
Perrier has rendered to the cause of constitutional liberty ; all the 
world are agreed as to the talent and courage he displayed in the 
national tribune, during the struggle he sustained for ten years 
against the men of the restoration. 

“* Tf, in order to justify this eulogium, I required other authority 
than that of facts, I would appeal to the present enemies of this 
minister ; I would ask them where is the patriot who did not sub- 
scribe to the praises which, in 1824, were lavished upon him by 
the public journals, those purest and most sonorous organs of pub- 
lic opinion. . 

** Every publication of the day repeated that M. Casimir Perrier 
was one of the best citizens, one of the greatest orators, one of the 
most irreproachable characters, that modern France had to boast 
of: no one rallied with more courage and promptitude under the 
banner of July ; it was under the most trying circumstances that 
he accepted the responsibility of the eminent post he occupies, and 
which he had previously refused. Am I not entitled, then, to ac- 
cuse of ingratitude and injustice those same men, who are now 
endeavouring to injure and degrade, in public opinion, the man 
who formerly stood so high in their own ? 

“‘ This is not the place to attack or defend the system of admin- 
istration adopted by this minister, or to inquire whether he is wrong 
in setting out with the principle that the government, as a neces- 
sary result of the revolution of July, should be placed at an equal 
distance from absolutism and anarchy. M. Casimir Perrier is a 
statesman in the noblest sense of the word, a great orator, a patriot 
above suspicion ; — and for my purpose that is enough. 

** Until it can be proved to me that the misfortune of being a king 
is a sufficient title to the ingratitude of the people, I shall continue 
to see in Louis Philip the man of regenerated France, the crowned 
representative of the two revolutions of 1789 and 1830. 

** But I pause: for the first time I hear resounding in my ear 
the cries of ‘ ministerialist,’ ‘royalist.’ To me what matter such 
cries? Is'not my life the guaranty of my opinions and my senti- 
ments? My career is over. I expect nothing more from men or 
from courts ; not even the repose of solitude ; not even that degree 
of public consideration to which I think I might plead some solid 
claims. 

“ Reserve, I would say to my detractors, for your rivals in am- 
bition and renown, attacks which now fall harmless on me. Whom 
do you expect to persuade, that one who did not bend to the glory 
of Napoleon, who rejected the favors of Louis X VIII., who for forty 
years has been always on the breach to defend the independence 
and liberty of his country with sword and pen ; who has sacrificed 
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his whole fortune and that of his children in defence of that sacred 
cause ; whom the three immortal days of July found in arms among 
the ranks of the people, or on the perilous chair of magistracy, — 
whom, I say, will you persuade that an old champion of liberty has 
sunk at last into a courtier of fortune, a flatterer of power? 

**T have branded political ingratitude as one of the flagrant vices 
of the age. I have pointed out its principal victims, but I have in 
their defence stated nothing but facts, before that tribunal at which 
they are arraigned. 

‘“* These lines are perhaps the last which may issue from my pen; 
I regard them as my public testament, without prejudice, perchance, 
to the addition of some farther codicils, should death forget me for 
a few years longer.” 


The picture here exhibited of the state of society is not en- 
eouraging, — but we fear it is true. It is only one of the nume- 
rous features that indicate a deep-rooted moral disease, manifesting 
itself in this and in many other forms. The prospects of liter- 
ature, while such a condition of society prevails, are gloomy 
enough. A vast mass of talent and genius is at work, but with 
little concert, with scarcely any sense of the real dignity of litera- 
ture, toiling for their daily bread, or the scarcely nobler wages of 
daily popularity. Even the better spirits seem to feel the evil in- 
fluence of the times. Their productions want that sterling force, 
that real grandeur, that reference to the future more than to the 
present, which always stamps with the seal of immortality the pro- 
ductions of the highest order of genius. When is a better order of 
things to commence? When will men, after sweeping away gov- 
ernments and institutions, as unsuited to the temper of the times, 
and reconstructing all, as they think, on a basis more consistent 
with the general happiness; learn, in its full practical extent and 
comprehensiveness, the truth, how little all this can do to relieve 
misery, to place society on a firmer basis, to reconcile the gov- 
ernor and ihe governed, unless they can first cultivate a principle 
within, which produces a true equality, makes all physical evils com- 
paratively light, and cements the classes of society, not by the 
coarse and iron links of a worldly expediency, but by the invisible 
yet adamantine chain of an eternal and immutable obligation? Al- 
ready, we should say, the want of the cementing principle of soci- 
ety is felt. Nothing but this feeling of destitution, this growing 
conviction how little is to be effected for human happiness in its 
widest bearing by the steam-processes of political machinery, 
could account here for the notice which the wild visions of the St.- 
Simonians (on whith we propose by and by to speak more at 
length) have already attracted in France. They see the evil plainly ; 
they have even a dim conception of the remedy ; but pride, folly, 
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enthusiasm, self-interest, licentiousness, artifice, mingle with and 
pervert their views; and the result is an insane, impious, im- 
practicable dream. This moral anarchy, however, cannot last for 
ever. The mind cannot always live on doubts and negatives, nor 
be whirled round without end in the eddies of political commo- 
tion. ‘The swell must at last subside ; the great land-marks of 
society and morals, sooner or later, reappear. ‘This consummation 
may be promoted, though it cannot be produced, by coéperation. 
If men can combine for evil, they can do so also for good ; return- 
ing from the field in which they have battled so long, and where 
so many have fallen unprofitably, the better spirits of literature may 
warn others back from the fatal conflict. ‘They may lend their 
aid to strengthen the growing conviction, that happiness is more 
from within and from above, than from without and from beneath, 
and that the first step to true and rational freedom lies in the culti- 
vation of the heart and of the affections, more than in the exercise 
of barren intellect, or the industrious manufacture of constitutions. 
Then might we hope that Europe, now shaken like the still vext 
Bermoothes, might find a breathing-time ; then might we expect 
that the stream of literature, which always runs side by side with 
the course of society, and reflects on its surface every volcanic 
movement that troubles the waves of the other, subsiding into 
tranquillity, again might roll down its single current calmly to the 
ocean, through scenes of domestic peace and fertility, instead of 
hurrying in a thousand petty channels, through blasted heath and 


rocky defiles, and wasting its waters unprofitably on parched and 
desolated sands. 


[Thus the first article concludes. The second commences in 
the following manner. ] 


In noticing the first three volumes of this Parisian Album on a 
great scale, we had occasion to make some observations on the 
prevailing tone of the literature of France at the present day ; 
to indicate slightly some of those perilous and mistaken directions 
to which it appeared to be tending ;— the exaggeration of painting, 
the moral cynicism, the revolting nature of its subjects, the utter 
absence of sound feeling and pervading morality, which charac- 
terized most of those works which in the course of the last two or 
three years had attained popularity ; and without entering mi- 
nutely into the causes of this aspect of Literature, to express our 
conviction that the general instability of opinion and removal of 
the accustomed land-marks in morals and legislation, in the science 
of government, and in the candor of criticism, were exercising, in 
the first instance at least, a degrading and unfavorable influence 
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on Literature in general. The perusal of the volumes prefixed 
to this article has tended to confirm these views, both by the direct 
corroborative testimony which some of their ablest and most im- 
partial contributors bear to the truth of the opinions we then 
ventured to express, and by the indirect but not less convincing 
evidence, which others of them afford, of the very errors against 
which our observations were directed. 

No elevated or profound Literature, in truth, can ever be ex- 
pected, when it is regarded, not as an end, but as a means ; con- 
sidered in this light, its practice is no higher than that of any 
other trade or profession. When it is regarded as a step to em- 
ployment, as the necessary tenure of office, or a useful engine for 
obtaining that notoriety or influence which, in the present omni- 
potence of the press in France, is the passport to wealth or power, 
it naturally stoops its flight to the level of its aim, and accommo- 
dates its inspiration and its morality to the scenes and the princi- 
ples with which it is conversant. ‘The only fervent and unsullied 
worship which is paid to Literature, is the devotion of the wilder- 
ness, the closet, and the cell; half of those who surround its 
public altars at the present day are false priests, who seek to live 
only by the things of the altar, or to make their profession of faith 
a stepping-stone to their worldly advancement. When we laugh 
at the labors of the schoolman, the midnight oil of the ancho- 
rite, the researches of the metaphysician ; — their time spent, their 
toil wasted, apparently without return, — would it not be well to 
recollect that all the “ fancies chaste and noble” which have 
vivified or elevated humanity have owed their existence to this 
very principle of self-sacrifice? Doubtless it is no light effort 
which enables the poet or the philosopher to contemplate with 
calmness the necessity of overlooking the present, of passing over 
the only beings with whom he is ever likely to mingle on earth, in 
order to shake his distant posterity by the hand: to live only in 
the memory of those who are yet unborn, to cast what might 
have been his bread upon the waters, in the hope that he should 
see it again after many days! Yet such, we think, must be the 
case, if ever Literature is to assert its old supremacy : — if ever 
we are again to see a Galileo delineating in spite of inquisitors 
the motions of our planet on the walls of his dungeon, a Cer- 
vantes old and miserably poor, yet bating no jot of heart or hope, 
and brightening the gloom of poverty and imprisonment with 
the steady ray of hope and genial humor; a Tasso, a Camoens, 
laboring for immortality; while the one is praying his cat to 
lend him her lustrous eyes, perhaps to pen those immortal stanzas 
which describe the flight of Erminia, or the death of Clorinda, 
and the other, wounded and neglected, subsisting on the alms 
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which his faithful negro could gather; a noble Milton, whose men- 
tal eye, as well as that of the body, is shut upon the scene around 
him, but open to higher prospects, and more distant views ;— 
if ever, we say, Literature is likely in France to reascend “ self- 
raised and repossess its native seat,” it must be pursued in a very 
different spirit, and with very different aims, from those in which 
it is at present prosecuted. 

The absence of any exalted or wide reaching views in Liter- 
ature soon manifests itself, not only in the slavish submission to 
the opinions or vices of the time, but in the minuter details 
of composition, and the general canons of criticism and taste. 
Wherever Literature follows, instead of leading; imitates, in- 
stead of creating; flatters, instead of opposing or reproving ; 
wherever nature is treated like the magazine of a magic lantern, 
in which beings the most beautiful or grotesque, angels or demons, 
fairy forms or hideous contortions, are all equally admissible, 
provided they make the spectator stare, and awaken the curiosity 
of that grown child, the public ; wherever, we say, such is the state 
of things, a coarse, sketchy, and affected vivacity, without true 
depth or real feeling, a cynical hardihood both in the materials of 
Literature and in their application, are generally the result. But 
the influence of these principles on modern French literature 
is stated with more force and knowledge of the subject than we 
can pretend to, by one who justly describes himself as an “ old 
friend of Letters and Liberty”; but to whom the only consoling 
view in regard to its present situation seems to be, that it has 
reached that point, in which any possible change must be for 
the better. In an able and eloquent paper, entitled “ Les Gens 
de lettres @awjourd’ hui,” M. Kératry observes : 


‘* How strange is the contradiction which exists in our manners ? 
How just is the cause of apprehension it affords? Cynicism has 
been banished from the domestic roof, from the most familiar in- 
tercourse, but only to take refuge in our writings, in our books, in 
our journals, in our pleadings, in our theatres! It is expelled 
from private life, it reigns supreme in public. The men of letters 
have contributed to this irregularity ; they have hastened it ; they 
have with their own hands broke down the barriers which the good 
sense of the public has erected against license in every nation 
which boasts a constituted society. They seem to have received 
from the Genius of Evil the sad mission of granting a bill of indem- 
nity to all that is perverse and ungovernable in our nature. One 
would almost be tempted to believe, that, after transporting them 
to the pinnacle of the temple, and showing them all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them, the Spirit of Evil had 
said to them, — ‘ All these will I give you, if ye will fall down and 
worshipme!’ .... . 
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‘* Our writers have in fact created a new morality, adapted to the 
use of the present generation. It is they who, disenchanting the 
scenes about us, will no longer permit our tears to flow for inno- 
cence in danger, or misfortune contending with an unmerited des- 
tiny ; it is they who seek in public to associate us with emotions 
which we should be ashamed to confess in the bosom of our families, 
or to interest us in the triumph of what, in a well-regulated com- 
munity, would justly come under the lash of the law. Let us 
confess the truth. Is it not the same principle in literature which 
at this moment invests the doctrines of an anti-social sect * with a 
majesty borrowed from the Sacred Writings, and after giving a 
religious varnish to irreligion, an appearance of morality to im- 
morality the most profound, labors at last to give the charm of de- 
cent voluptuousness to promiscuous intercourse ? 

** We are not ignorant, that the general feeling revolts against these 
profanations ; but is it not to be dreaded that what is openly avow- 
ed must at last come to have a practical influence on our morals? 
A degeneracy of taste in literature has consequences more serious 
than are suspected : it will soon re-act with evil influence upon 
our domestic habits and civil relations. Thought cannot be sullied, 
nor the course of human sentiment perverted, with impunity. Im- 
moral writers, like blind guides, must lead society astray. Beware, 
then, legislators! All the world reads the morning papers, the 
romances of the day; all the world goes to the theatre; and the 
taint, descending to the lower classes, becomes incurable, when, 
for the love of labor and the sentiments of religion, we have substi- 
tuted the longing after happiness which it is not in their power to 
attain. 

“Neither let us suppose authors themselves are above those 
violent and irregular passions of which they render themselves the 
organs. The rich will abuse their fortune; the poor will be jeal- 
ous of that of others. Glory must be ready to wait on their call 
with all its laurels, with all its rewards, and without any of its re- 
verses. If it deceives their expectation, the remedy is in their own 
hand. High priests of that nothingness which they have so often 
invoked, after having conducted too credulous worshippers to its 
altars, they owe it one last victim; nor have they far to search for 
him! They touch the cup of life with their lips, and feeling it bit- 
ter, they dash down its liquor. We have seen and shuddered at 
such scenes but lately, when two presumptuous young men, think- 
ing to obtain in a moment the result of long years and persevering 
labor, and disappointed in that hope, would not wait the slow ar- 
rival of that fame which results from talent ripened by experience, 
and which flatterers had promised to their earliest essays; and to 
conceal themselves from an obscurity which was their torment, 
shutting their eyes to the sun, and plunging into a night more pro- 
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found than that from which they were struggling to emancipate 
themselves * 

** And how should it be otherwise? Literature is now cultivated 
without faith and without a creed. Look at our historians; they 
admit a political fatalism. Why should we any longer weave gar- 
lands for virtue, or erect (at least in thought) scaffolds for crime ? 
If Maximilian Robespierre and Lamoignon de Malesherbes, though 
contemporaries, each appeared in their proper time: if the triumph 
of the one, insulting heaven with his homage, was written by the 
same hand which traced the condemnation of the other, without 
appeal from either sentence, what should men struggle for on this 
accursed earth, placed as they are under the stroke of an inflexible 
destiny? Butno! Such is not the destiny of man. Actors in the 
great drama which evolves itself before our eyes cooperate towards 
its conclusion, each of us is yet called on to modify its incidents. 
It is from individual efforts that general movements result ; and 
though events enter beforehand into the views of a higher intelli- 
gence, it remains for each successive generation to prepare them 
in the plenitude of its free will! . . . . . 

‘* Since the talent of writing has become a necessary qualification 
for almost every employment, and, perhaps to too great an extent, 
an integral part of education, we may conclude that till our fabric 
of social order has settled on its base, we shall no longer see Let- 
ters a separate profession. We are under the influence of an agita- 
tion which impoverishes the field of literature, while it increases 
the number of the laborers in the vineyard. 

“The Bar and the Theatre perhaps it might be thought would 
be on the advance: not so; we have rather to regret their visible 
decline. 

“‘ The license of the French stage has become its ruin ; morality 
is as little respected as authority. One arrogates to himself the 
title of a man of letters, because, without regard to history, he has 
rendered into dialogue some historical fact, where the characters 
are false, where government is systematically degraded, where an 
established religion is exposed to ridicule ; where names, dear to 
families, are dragged through the dirt ; and in which, with a scan- 
dalous cynicism, the veil which protects domestic life and the 
nuptial bed, sanctuaries formerly impenetrable to a licentious cu- 
riosity, is drawn aside. Their pretended dramatic works have, by 
their very facility, fallen into the rank of common-place ; and it is 
not at the theatre we should go to seek for the true man of letters. 
A mother can no longer carry her daughter there, — at least we 
should not be the person to advise it. ‘They would be far safer at 
the opera, — the only one of our spectacles which has preserved 
some remains of decency. Could this have been foretold to our 





* The writer alludes to the recent death of Escousse and Le Bras, two 
young men of some literary talent, who, from a feeling of impatience at the 
supposed neglect of the public, committed suicide together by appointment. 
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ancestors, it would have been heard with a smile of pity, or the 
paleness of terror. 

**Our Bar, in the course of the last eighteen months, has been 
almost entirely changed. Names hitherto unknown are now aspir- 
ing to fame, and anticipating the success of their predecessors. 
Men seem to have forgotten that that success was preceded by long 
labors; no matter, they must force their way and shine at all haz- 
ards, and storm the bar in order to gain the seat within, and lay 
the foundation of new revolutions, that the next step may advance 
them to the bench. With this noble design, the execution of which 
admits of no adjournment, they give themselves no trouble about 
matters of ordinary pecuniary interest, —that would be too great 
a diversion from their end ; besides, who would confide his interest 
in a patrimonial case to these beardless orators. 

“No, — Political causes are their field, with the certainty of 
having the Journals, now the fourth power in the State, and perhaps 
the most influential of all, upon their side. How have the debates 
of the bar changed their nature! The advocate, the defender of 
the accused d /’untrance, sometimes by the misfortune of the time 
their accomplice, espouses their quarrel, imbues himself with their 
passions, conspires with them against that tutelary authority, beneath 
the shadow of which he himself enjoys the advantages of social order ; 
in his ingratitude he is not even content with assailing those severe 
but protecting forms, which, while they permitted every thing to 
be said, imposed upon his predecessors the task of surveying their 
thoughts, and the expressions in which they were to be conveyed. 
Audacity is his talent, insolence his reply; courage has gone to 
seek its place elsewhere ; it has taken its seat upon the bench of 
the magistracy, among jurors unjustly assailed with menace and 
reproach. No, it is not at the bar that the man of letters will now 
be found ; till another order of things arise, it is not there we need 
go in search of him! 

“There was a time, we admit, when a literary man might have 
paved the way to fame by his cooperation in the daily press. The 
Lemonteys, Hoffmanns, Dussaults, and Malte-Bruns among the 
dead, the Jouys, the Etiennes, the Feletzes, the Jays, among the 
living, spread a charm of instruction over those fleeting pages: 
for them the task was one not without glory. Then, in fact, the 
object was to establish some principle of morality or literature, to 
throw light upon some point of history, to give stability to some 
character formerly equivocal, or seen in a false light, and to give 
point to sound criticism by the aid of a lively but always delicate 
pleasantry. These things are no longer the order of the day ; they 
have been richly replaced by the contempt of all superiority, the 
forgetfulness of wakeful nights consecrated to the public good, by 
insults to old age, by violent declamations almost always based 
upon doubtful facts. . . . . . In vain would this crowd of 
youths, who guide the pen of journalism, seek to invest themselves 
with the dignity of men of letters. The title belongs not to them, 
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they have done nothing to earn it; we could not accord it to them 
without profanation. 

“* We grieve to say it; with a few exceptions, the persons who 
are employed in the public papers have poisoned the most grievous 
wounds of the social body ; their permanent tribunal has perverted 
that of the Elective Chamber. The latter has descended to con- 
tend with them in violence; in order not to appear pale beside 
them, the picture has been overloaded with color; for a second 
time, in the course of the last forty years, has the accusation of 
moderation been an object of terror! 

“It is by facts that the impartial observer must judge of the 
epochs of history, and above all, of those which are contemporary. 
When examined as to his profession, a person accused lately an- 
swered, that he was a revolt-maker (émeutier). The word requires 
no commentary; it speaks as intelligibly as a newspaper ; it indi- 
cates, it denounces, the origin of ill. Not till this delirious fever 
shall cease, will the true men of letters re-appear and re-assume their 
honors. To make the legislative tribune what it should be, it must 
not be sought in the streets. Above all, those who hope to make a 
lodgment beneath its roof, must not be the first to set the walls on 
fire! May our Opposition, within and without, literary and politi- 
cal, profit by the advice given to it by an old friend both of litera- 
ture and liberty!” 


We will not deny that there are some of the views stated in 
this long extract (which we could not have abridged without in- 
justice to the eloquent author) which may probably be over- 
charged. The “ laudator temporis acti””—the man who, accus- 
tomed to certain habitudes and established rules, both in literature 
and government, feels galled by the strange changes and new men 
whom a new state of things has called into existence, — perhaps 
appears too prominently in the passages above quoted. Yet the 
views, we are satisfied, are in the main correct; the picture, 
though a little highly colored, is in its leading outlines true; the 
existing evils of French literature, and some of their main causes, 
are correctly indicated. It embodies, in fact, though with more 
force and brilliancy of illustration, the very same views which the 
perusal of the three former volumes of this collection had impressed 
upon our minds. ‘The inspiration of French literature at present 
is, in short, a low, a temporary, and interested inspiration, — with 
some brilliant exceptions, doubtless, — but exceptions which only 
illustrate, by the force and distinctness of their peculiarities, the 
truth of the general proposition. If a Chateaubriand soars into a 
loftier field of thought and speculation, and brightens his views 
with a more cheering philosophy ; if a La Martine imbues his 
pathetic verses with a pervading spirit of religion, with images 
and thoughts reascending to that heaven from which they had 
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their birth; if these men are beyond all question at the head of 
the respective empires of prose and poetry in France; they are 
so, only because they have steadily resisted the influence of those 
vulgar aims, and mercenary motives, and passing prejudices, which 
the mass of their brethren have bowed down to worship ; that in 
the midst of so much political vacillation, and party intrigues and 
struggles, ‘“ their souls have been as stars, and dwelt apart ;” that 
the one, almost banished from court during the days of the Res- 
toration, because his liberality of views stood in the way of the 
men of the Restoration, stood forward its ablest and most eloquent 
advocate, when the sudden convulsion of July, 1831, shook its 
representative from the throne: and that the other, self-concen- 
tered, intrepid, and calm, beneath the dynasty of both branches 
of the Bourbons, as under the iron grasp of Napoleon, has con- 
tinued to pour forth his touching and majestic strains, as careless 
of the petty interests that fluttered near, as Spenser’s shepherd, 
when he tuned his pipe, at even-tide, amidst the hum of the gnats 
and grasshoppers that rustled around him. 

Of Chateaubriand we have spoken at length in our last Num- 
ber; of La Martine it is now too late in the day to say much. 
Of all those who at present lay claim to the title of poet in France, 
La Martine is, by the consent of all parties, admitted to have the 
most indisputable pretensions to the name. Amidst the utter want 
of principle and deadness of feeling which characterize so much 
of the poetry of the day, it is he who keeps awake the moral 
sense, and, like some vestal of Rome, preserves in his imperish- 
able lines the sacred fire which elsewhere seems extinct. The 
altars on which it once blazed are thrown down; the domestic 
hearths which it cheered and illumined are forsaken; the senti- 
ments of respect for religion, of reverence for established insti- 
tutions, of devoted and disinterested attachment, which served as 
its fuel, are almost extinct ; but, in the noble verses of La Martine, 
there lives a spark of that older and purer flame, which may yet 
communicate to other hearts, and brighten the prospects of feeling 
and poetry with a more genial and lambent glow. Instead of 
tempestuous flashes of passion, succeeded by the deeper darkness 
of impiety or immorality, we may yet hope, from strains like those 
of La Martine in Poetry, and of Chateaubriand in Prose, which 
is truly poetry, the advent of a calmer and better day for the lit- 
erature of France. ‘Till the days of La Martine, the French 
could scarcely say they knew what lyric poetry was, with the 
exception of a few of the chorusses in the Athalie : the solemnity, 
the religious fervor, the vagueness, the intensity of the ode, they 
knew for the first time in the Meditations and Harmonies of La 
Martine. 
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Let us rather endeavour, therefore, to afford our readers some 
portion of that gratification which we have ourselves enjoyed in the 
perusal of the last poem which he wrote in Europe, and which 
forms the gem of the volumes at the head of our article ;— his 
parting address to the Academy of Marseilles, before sailing with 
his wife and child to the Holy Land ; to which, attracted on the 
one hand by religious and poetical associations, and sick on the 
other of the anarchy which reigned at home, he has for the present 
directed his steps. Of all his late writings, this appears to us the 
most touching and impressive. It has his early elevation and 
intensity, with less of his vagueness ; the majestic movement of 
Rousseau’s Odes, with a more vivid infusion of personal feeling. 


To THe AcApEmy or MARSEILLEs. 


If to the fluttering folds of the quick sail 
My all of peace and comfort I impart, 
If to the treacherous tide and wavering gale 
My wife and child I lend, my soul’s best part; 
If on the seas, the sands, the clouds, I cast 
Fond hopes, and beating hearts I leave behind, 
With no returning pledge beyond a mast, 

That bends with every blast of wind ; 


°T is not the paltry thirst of gold cou'd fire 
A heart that ever glow’d with holier flame, 
Nor glory tempt me with the vain desire 
To gild my memory with a fleeting fame. 
I go not like the Florentine of yore, 
The bitter bread of banishment to eat ; 
No wave of faction in its wildest roar 
Broke on my calm paternal seat. 


Weeping I leave on yonder valley’s side 

Trees thick with shade, a home, a noiseless plain, 

Peopled with warm regrets, and dim descried 

Even here by wistful eyes across the main, 

Deep in the leafy woods a lone abode, 

Beyond the reach of faction’s loud annoy, 

Whose echoes, even while tempests groaned abroad, 
Were sounds of blessing, songs of joy. 


There sits a sire, who sees our imaged forms, 
When through the battlements the breezes sweep, 
And prays to Him who stirs or lays the storms 
To make his winds glide gentler o’er the deep ; 
There friends and servants masterless are trying 
To trace our latest footprints on the sward, 
And my poor dog, beneath my window lying, 
Howls when my well-known name is heard. 
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There sisters dwell, from the same bosom fed, 
Boughs which the wind should rock on the same tree ; 
There friends, the soul’s relations dwell, that read 
My eye, and knew each thought that dawned in me; 
And hearts unknown that list the muses’ call, 
Mysterious friends that know me in my strain, — 
Like viewless echoes scattered over all 

To render back its tones again. 


But in the soul’s unfathomable wells, 
Unknown, inexplicable longings sleep ; 
Like that strange instinct which the bird impels 
In search of other food athwart the deep. 
What from those orient climes have they to gain? 
Have they not nests as mossy in our eaves, 
And for their callow progeny, the grain 
Dropt from a thousand golden sheaves ? 


I too, like them, could find my portion here, 
Enjoy the mountain slope, the river’s foam ; 
My humble wishes seek no loftier sphere, 
And yet like them I go, — like them I come. 
Dim longings draw me on and point my path 
To Eastern sands, to Shem’s deserted shore, 
The cradle of the world, where God in wrath 
Hardened the human heart of yore. 


I have not yet felt on the sea of sand 

The slumberous rocking of the desert bark, 

Nor quenched my thirst at eve with quivering hand 

By Hebron’s well, beneath the palm-trees dark 5 

Nor in the pilgrim’s tent my mantle spread, 

Nor iaid me in the dust where Job hath lain, 

Nor, while the canvass murmured overhead, 
Dreamt Jacob’s mystic dreams again. 


Of the world’s pages one is yet unread : — 

How the stars tremble in Chaldea’s sky, 

With what a sense of nothingness we tread, 

How the heart beats when God appears so nigh ; — 

How on the soul, beside some column lone, 

The shadows of old days descend and hover, — 

How the grass speaks, the earth sends out its moan, 
And the breeze wails that wanders over. 


I have not heard in the tall cedar-top 
The cries of nations echo to and fro ; 
Nor seen from Lebanon the eagles drop 
On Tyre’s deep-buried palaces below : 
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I have not laid my head upon the ground 

Where Tadmor’s temples in the dust decay, 

Nor startled, with my footfall’s dreary sound, 
The waste where Memnon’s empire lay. 


I have not stretched where Jordan’s current flows, 
Heard how the loud-lamenting river weeps, 
With moans and cries sublimer even than those 
With which the mournful Prophet * stirred its deeps; 
Nor felt the transports which the soul inspire 
In the deep grot, where he, the bard of kings, 
Felt, at the dead of night, a hand of flame 

Seize on his harp, and sweep the strings. 


I have not wandered o’er the plain, whereon, 
Beneath the olive-tree, Tae Saviour wept ; 
Nor traced his tears the hallowed trees upon, 
Which jealous angels have not all outswept ; 
Nor, in the garden, watched through night sublime, 
Where, while the bloody sweat was undergone, 
The echo of his sorrows and our crime 

Rung in one listening ear alone. 


Nor have I bent my forehead on the spot 
Where His ascending footstep pressed the clay, 
Nor worn with lips devout the rock-hewn grot, 
Where, in his mother’s tears embalmed, he lay; 
Nor smote my breast on that sad mountain-head, 
Where, even in death, conquering the powers of air, 
His arms, as to embrace our earth, he spread, 

And bowed his head, to bless it there. 


For these I leave my home; for these I stake 

My little span of useless years below ; 

W hat matters it, where winter-winds may shake 

The trunk that yields nor fruit nor foliage now ! 

Fool! says the crowd. — Their’s is the foolish part ! 

Not in one spot can the soul’s food be found, — 

No! — to the poet thought is bread, — his heart 
Lives on his Maker’s works around. 


Farewell, my sire, my sisters dear, again ! 
Farewell, my walnut-shaded place of birth ! 
Farewell, my steed, now loitering o’er the plain! 
Farewell, my dog, now lonely on the hearth! 
Your image haunts me like the shade of bliss, 
Your voices lure me with their fond recall ; 
Soon, may the hour arise, less dark than this, 
The hour that reunites us all ! 





* Jeremiah. 
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And thou, my country, tossed by winds and seas, 
Like this frail bark on which my lot is cast, 
Big with the world’s yet unborn destinies, — 
Adieu, thy shores glide from my vision fast! 
O! that some ray would pierce the cloud that broods 
O’er throne and temple, liberty and thee, 
And kindle brighter, o’er the restless floods, 
Thy beacon-light of immortality ! 


And thou, Marseilles, at France’s portals placed, 
With thy white arms the coming guest to greet, 
Whose haven, gleaming o’er the ocean’s breast, 
Spreads like a nest, each winged mast to meet ; 
Where many a hand, beloved, now presses mine, 
Where my foot lingers still, as loth to flee, — 
Thine be my last departing accents, — thine 
My first returning greeting be!” 


We have but little to say in regard to the other work, the title 
of which we have prefixed to this article, —the collected edition, 
now first published, of the Novels, Tales, and Essays of Charles 
Nodier. Nodier is undoubtedly a man of warm and sensitive 
imagination, and master of a passionate and eloquent style, 
which gives a certain charm even to the merest trifle from .his 
hand. But we cannot persuade ourselves that he is a man of 
that commanding talent which would justify the encomiums which 
have been lavished upon him by some friendly critics in France. 
The truth is, that his mind, though plastic, and readily adapting 
itself to seize, reémbody, or modify the ideas of others, has little 
of originality. Give him a hint and he works it up with much 
taste and effect; but there is a want of solidity and self-reliance 
about all that he has written, which will prevent his name from 
ever being a favorite with the next generation. 

This imitative turn pervades almost all his works of imagina- 
tion. The Werther of Goethe strikes the first chord on his 
youthful fancy ; and the passionate energy and wild complaints 
of the German are immediately reproduced in that which to us 
appears, after all, the most successful of his works, Thérése 
Aubert. 'The dynasty of Goethe, now grown more tranquil and 
self-balanced, like a long established monarchy, is succeeded by 
the more stormy rule of Byron ;—and the spirit of the Corsair 
and Lara passes by a new metempsychosis into the bandit 
Jean Sbojar. This romance, not without invention and force, 
would perhaps have appeared to more advantage, had not a long 
succession of such monsters, “ with one virtue and a thousand 
crimes,” made the public think with absolute loathing on them 
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and their authors. From Byron he flies to Scott, — but alas, his 
Trilby, ow le Lutin d’ Argail, is a strange failure. Sir Walter’s 
White Lady, with her material bodkin, was a whimsical con- 
ception; but Nodier’s spirit Trilby is ten times worse. In his 
Smarra, a Thessalian story, in the manner of the sorceries and 
diableries of the Golden Ass of Apuleius, he is more at home; he 
certainly does contrive to produce an unpleasant night-mare effect, 
—acloud of misty phantoms, and murky and loathsome forms, 
moving before us in a ghastly dance, which produces the effect of 
an indigestion or an uneasy dream. But in this walk he must 
hide his diminished head beside the modern masters of the ter- 
rible, Messrs. Balzac, Janin, and Sue, the chiefs of the epileptic 
and anatomical school. 

We really are very much disposed, therefore, to agree with 
Nodier himself, that the public would not have been great suf- 
ferers, if his works had never reached a second edition. Some 
of them are powerfully, and others gracefully, written, and as an 
essayist he is frequently very successful ; but we have looked 
through them in vain for an ably or consistently drawn character, 
or an ingenious novel of incident. 





[From “ The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 17.’’] 


[The main object of our work is to present a selection of those articles in the 
periodical literature of the times, which are most worthy of preservation, as being 
of the greatest permanent interest. We would separate them from the mass of 
perishable matter with which they are connected, and bring them together into 
volumes in which they may be easily accessible, such volumes as may form a 
valuable addition to a collection of books, great or small, and be recurred to with 
pleasure at a distant period. The style of mechanical execution in which our 
work is executed, it may be perceived, corresponds to this design. 

Entertaining this purpose, we have felt some regret, at having heretofore 
omitted the following article, than which none could be more suitable to our ob- 
ject. It gives a vivid picture of Louis XIV. and his court, a monarch the most 
royal of his day, and a court once regarded as presenting the very flower of Eu- 
ropean civilization ; and this picture is derived from a voluminous work of the 
highest authority. The work made use of is at the same time so extensive, that 
few would themselves search it for the information and entertainment here 
collected. Articles which thus furnish us with the distilled essence, if one may 
so speak, of such publications, are, to the generality of readers, among the most 
useful contributions of the periodical press. — Epp.] 


Arr. II. — Mémoires complets et authentiques du Duc de Saint- 
Smwon sur le Siécle de Louis XIV. et la Régence ; publiés 
pour la premiére fois sur le Manuscrit original, enti¢rement 
écrit de la main de l’auteur, par M. le Marquis de Sarnt-Simon, 
Pair de France, &c. &c. Paris. 1829-30. 21 vols. 8vo. 


[The Complete and Authentic Memoirs of the Duke of Saint 
Simon respecting the Age of Louis XIV. and the Regency ; 
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now first published from the*Original Manuscript, wholly in 
the handwriting of the Author, by the Marquis of Saint- 
Simon, Peer of France, &c. &c.] 


Tue title of Memoirs has lately been profaned in France by the 
authors of historical fictions, in the form of biography, composed 
with so much art, and published with so much impudence, as to 
deceive unwary readers for a time, and produce a general distrust 
of books appearing under the same denomination. ‘The Memoirs 
of the Duc de Saint-Simon are, however, of a very different char- 
acter. The history of the work is somewhat curious. When 
the Duke died in 1755, the original maauscript of his Memoirs, 
written entirely in his own hand, was deemed of such importance 
by his family, and the custody of it so delicate a matter, that they 
applied for a lettre de cachet, by authority of which it was taken 
possession of, and deposited, for preservation, among the archives 
of the state. They did not, however, cease to regard it as their 
property, and when the death of most or all of the persons men- 
tioned in it,* had removed the difficulty which had been originally 
felt, they made various applications for its restitution, which were 
always neglected. One of these applications was made shortly 
after Louis XVIth’s accession to the throne, and probably led 
to that examination of the Memoirs, which was the indirect cause 
of their first imperfect appearance before the world. The task 
of their examination was committed to the Abbé Voisenon, 
who made very copious extracts from them; from which ex- 
tracts considerable portions were subsequently copied, and by 
the infidelity of a domestic, one of these copies got into hands by 
which they were finally committed to the press at the beginning 
of the Revolution, (1788 and 1789. 7 vols.) The Abbé Sou- 
lavie, two years afterwards, republished them in better order, with 
some additions (in 13 vols. 8vo.), and his edition was the only 
one, till the present appeared, by which we were enabled to judge 
of the value of the Memoirs of Saint-Simon. It is to the justice 
and liberality of Louis X VIII., however, that we really owe the 
final appearance of the work as the author wrote it ; for it was he 
who gave orders for the restitution of the MS. to the Marquis de 
Saint-Simon, the author’s descendant, and thereby supplied the 
materials for the complete and authentic edition now before us. 

Historians, who have had access to these Memoirs, have 
always held them in the highest estimation ; and in all works which 
treat of the history of Europe during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth, and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, constant 





* The Memoirs terminate with the death of the Regent Orleans, in 1720; the 
author lived thirty-four years after that event. 
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reference is made to their high authority. It is only now, how- 
ever, that the voluminous original is published, not merely entire, 
but in every part exactly as it came from the admirable pen of the 
author. As it stands before us, a range of twenty-one goodly vo- 
lumes, of close type and ample size, we do not hesitate to compare 
it in value, of an historical kind, with any work, of whatever fame, 
which has issued from the .press since the invention of printing. 
Without an accurate examination of it, it is difficult to understand 
the nature of Saint-Simon’s claims to the respect of the historical 
inquirer. 

Saint-Simon is not an annalist: for, though his Memoirs re- 
cord most of the events of his time, he describes only the facts 
that came under his own cognizance, or those of his immediate 
informers. He is not an historian : for he does not bind himself 
to trace any order of events, or narrate any particular transactions. 
He is not a biographer: for he is more sedulous in drawing the 
character of his subject, than in pursuing him through the different 
stages of his life. But he partakes of all the three characters, 
and embraces much more than comes under any one of them. 
All that an able and inquisitive man, moving in the very first cir- 
cles of a great court, could ascertain in the course of a vigorous 
existence, whether in the way of character, anecdote, event, scene, 
or incident, relating to a most interesting period, is embraced in 
the rich treasure which the world is now fortunate enough to pos- 
sess in the Memoirs before us. 

The groundwork of these Memoirs is the life of the author 
himself; but, as during the reign of Louis XIV. he was much 
more of an observer than an actor, the incidents that relate to his 
own person are overgrown with the facts that relate to others. 
These are related in a style of vigor and force that leaves nothing 
to be desired for effect, and with that air of reasonableness and 
good sense which impresses the reader, not only with confidence 
in the veracity of the narrator, but with respect and esteem for 
his character. Along with faith in the author’s honesty, we can- 
not fail also to take with us a high respect for his talents. No 
writer has yet possessed a more perspicuous insight into char- 
acter, or better succeeded in transferring his portraits to paper. 
His memoirs form a gallery of the great men of his age, and to 
study them as thy live in his pages is a near approach to living in 
the age they adorned or, may be, disgraced. It would be far from 
a compliment to the Duc de Saint-Simon to call him the French 
Clarendon, though there are not wanting points of resemblance 
between him and the English writer. The subject of Saint- 
Simon is, however, far less gioomy, and quite as instructive as 
that of the Rebellion ; his characters, moreover, are drawn with 
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equal perspicuity, and much less prejudice. Saint-Simon brings 
both persons and things in the most lively point of view before the 
reader ; while Clarendon, with not more vigor but far more effort, 
obscures his subject by elaboration, and darkens even intelligent 
remarks by a lumbering obscurity of style. The style of Saint- 
Simon is not what is called polished, for his sense does not wait 
upon construction ; he writes from a full mind, and is content to 
put down precisely what he would have spoken when animated by 
a favorite subject, and in a pleasant mood for the elucidation of 
the characters of the men he had lived with, or the events that 
passed before his eyes. In the estimation of their contempora- 
ries both stood equally high; both were men who had enjoyed the 
highest offices and possessed the greatest influence, and were equally 
anxious that their times should be well understood by posterity. 
The one, however, is altogether monarchical in his principles, and 
if the aristocratical order ever had a zealous and conscientious 
partisan, Saint-Simon was the man. 

Saint-Simon was, in fact, the model of an aristocrat; the im- 
portance he attaches to trifling matters of precedence is only to 
be understood by one who has imbued himself in the spirit of his 
times. His sentiments of honor are scrupulous and sensitive to 
a degree becoming the immediate descendant of a race of chivalry. 
As a man he is modest, sensible, and liberal; but the instant 
he identifies himself with an injured body, as he considered the 
aristocracy of his age to be, he is proud, haughty, and defying. 
To be without birth is, with him, an argument of incompetency ; 
but at the same time to be successful, overweening, and assum- 
ing, as were many of the upstart ministers of Louis XIV., was 
a proof of unexampled baseness. With this feeling, however, it 
is plain to see struggling a spirit of justice and discrimination, 
the offspring of a clear head and a good disposition. Of the 
people, in these Memoirs we hear nothing : Saint-Simon, in some 
of his projects, looks upon them in the light of a flock that ought 
neither to be harried by wolves, nor tormented by dogs ; but, indi- 
vidually, and as persons exciting the writer’s sympathy, throughout 
the whole of these twenty-one volumes, they may be said to be non- 
existent. The king, the ministers, the mistresses, the army, and the 
court, in its classes of aristocracy, favorites, and servitors, are the 
only ‘bodies of whose importance a grand seigneur of that time 
was cognizant. Service was his first thought ; after two or three 
campaigns, and a seige or two, he was considered qualified, not to 
desert the army (for this Louis rarely forgave), but to beg some 
charge about the court during a cessation of military operations, 
— to spend the winter at Versailles, to hunt with the king, and to 
ask for an invitation to Marly. If, as was probable, he was gov- 
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ernor of some town, or held any other high provincial charge, an 
occasional visit to the seat of it might be overlooked. Then, 
again, occurred the duties of war, an expedition to Savoy, attend- 
ed by his gentlemen and friends, or to Flanders or the Rhine. 
The grand spectacle of the manceuvres of Turenne, Luxembourg, 
or Villars, with the excitement of some danger, afforded a few 
opportunities of distinguishing that courage in which a nobleman 
of that day was never deficient, and thus being talked of in the 
saloons of Versailles, —such is a general sketch of the ordinary 
life of such a person. Of course it was varied by political cabals, 
by intrigues, by duels, and by occasional visits to the Bastille. 
The moral characteristics of the courtiers were not of a high order ; 
success was the end and arbiter of all measures, and there ap- 
pear to have been no means of ensuring it, however base or wicked, 
which were not resorted to: the object of the success being rarely 
of a kind to palliate the unworthiness of the instruments. High 
play, profusion, and expense of every description, were too general 
to be considered peculiar to an individual; they had, moreover, 
the royal sanction ; and it is curious to consider how completely 
the moral code of that age was the creature of the monarch’s 
breath. No man was ever so completely the director of the spirit 
of his time as Louis, and yet there has been a majority of kings 
who have far exceeded him in talent and information. He was, 
in fact, the founder of a system, both in manners and morals, 
which spread over the whole of Europe, reigned in France till the 
Revolution broke it up, and of which the traces may be yet de- 
tected in every corner of the civilized world. 

The materials for the developement of this system are to be 
found in the work before us. It is an investigation, however, 
that we shall not pursue; for, although it might be attended with 
interesting results, it would lead us into a discussion and analysis 
of detached portions of the Memoirs ; our object will rather be, 
by selecting and arranging a few of their prominent features, to 
convey to our readers a just notion of their several contents. We 
cannot do this better than by collecting together, from various 
parts of these volumes, the traits which distinguish some of the 
characters who have left their impress on the times, a process 
which will show the description of materials the Duc de Saint- 
Simon has left for the student of history, whose main object is 
to live over again other times with the spirit and philosophy of a 
highly improved age. 

The first character that naturally presents itself for considera- 
tion is rHeE Master himself; the man, who, above all others, was 
set apart, by the course of events, to be all of a god that mortal 
will suffer, or mortals create. In the personal character of Louis 
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is necessarily included that of the companion of half his long life, 
—the Maintenon. After him we shall introduce into our gallery 
a few of the rarer spirits of his reign. 

A remarkable characteristic of the age and reign of Louis 
XIV. is that he was his own premier: the tyranny to which, in his 
youth, he had been subjected by Mazarin, gave him a horror of 
a prime minister, and he determined to be his own ; this was an 
early resolve which never could be shaken. Out of the same 
source sprung his objection to a churchman in his cabinet ; it was 
a determination to which he adhered all through his long and va- 
rious reign with equal decision. He flattered himself that he should 
be able to govern alone, — it was a grievous mistake ; his reign is 
a satire upon despotism. He was not ruled by one, but by every 
body in their turns, and he who cherished the idea that his will 
was the predominant law, in fact exercised less will in the man- 
agement of his affairs than the meanest subject of his realm. 

The opening of his life, which cannot properly be dated before 
he arrived at twenty-three years of age, was, undoubtedly, a pros- 
perous one, according to the ordinary scale by which such posi- 
tions are calculated. The agitation of the realm since the death 
of Louis XIII. had produced the ordinary consequence of agi- 
tation in the affluence of genius which it had called up in every 
department. The ministers at the head of affairs were the 
adroitest and ablest in Europe according to the ideas of the day ; 
his generals he!d the first rank in the world, and their seconds 
were men who became founders of systems and schools of war 
in their time ; and the court was crowded with men of experience 
and ability, who had been formed in the stirring period which had 
only just subsided. 

The state was in a flourishing condition, or seemed so, which, 
with historians, is pretty generally the same thing. Colbert, how- 
ever, had arranged the finances in some order ; the shipping, the 
commerce, the manufactures, and even the literature of the 
country assumed an air of prosperity. Colbert, like a skilful 
gardener, by the aid of a little sun and a fortunate aspect, had 
succeeded in ripening a fruit which the ambition of his master, 
and the rivalry of his fellow ministers, resolved shortly upon 
plucking for their own use. 

Though a young man and a king, Louis was not altogether 
without experience. He had been a constant frequenter of the 
house of the Countess de Soissons, the niece of Cardinal Mazarin, 
the resort of all that was distinguished, both male and female, 
that the age could produce, and where he first caught that fine 
air of gallantry and nobleness, which characterized him ever after- 
wards, and marked even his most trifling actions. For, though 
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the talents of Louis XIV. were in fact rather below mediocrity, 
he possessed a power of forming his manners and character upon 
a model, and of adhering to it, which is often more valuable in 
the conduct of life than the very greatest abilities. By nature he 
was a lover of order and regularity, he was prudent, moderate, 
secret, the master both of his actions and his tongue. For these 
virtues, as they may be called in a king, he was perhaps indebted 
to his natural constitution ; and if education had done as much for 
him, certainly he would have been a better ruler. He had a 
passion, however, or rather a foible, — that was vanity, or as it was 
then called, glory. No flattery was too gross for him, — incense 
was the only intellectual food he imbibed. Independence of char- 
acter he detested: the man who once, though but for an instant, 
stood up before him in the consciousness of manly integrity of 
purpose, was lost for ever in the favor of the King. He detested 
the nobility, because they were not the creatures of his breath; they 
had their own consequence ; his ministers were always his favorites, 
because he had made them and could unmake them, and because, 
moreover, they had abundant opportunities of applying large 
doses of the most fulsome flattery, and of prostrating themselves 
before him, of assuming an air of utter nothingness in his pres- 
ence, of attributing to him the praise of every scheme they had 
invented, and of insinuating that their own ideas were the crea- 
tures of his suggestions. ‘To such a pitch was this intoxication 
carried, that he, who had neither ear nor voice, might be heard 
singing among his peculiar intimates snatches of the most fulsome 
parts of the songs in his own praise. And even at the public 
suppers, when the band played the airs to which they were set, he 
might be heard humming the same passages between his teeth. 
The generals in this respect were as bad as the ministers: they led 
him to believe that he dictated every measure, and that their best 
plans were formed on the hints he had thrown out. The cour- 
tiers, with such examples before them, performed their natural 
parts with even more than ordinary zeal. But the facility with 
which they administered to his vanity was not so remarkable as 
the ease with which he appropriated every thing to himself, and the 
ineffable satisfaction with which he glorified himself, on every 
fresh offering of adulation. 

His love of sieges and reviews was only another form of this 
his only enthusiasm, his passion for himself. A siege was a fine 
opportunity for exhibiting his capacity, in other words, for attri- 
buting to himself all the talents of a great general: here too he 
could exhibit his courage at little expense of danger, for he could 
be prevailed upon, as it were with difficulty, to keep in the back 
ground, and by the aid of his admirable constitution, and great 
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power of enduring hunger, thirst, fatigues, and changes of temper- 
ature, really exhibit himself in a very advantageous point of view. 
At reviews also, his fine person, his skill in horsemanship, and that 
air of dignity and noble presence, enabled him to play the first 
part with considerable effect. It was always with a talk of his 
campaigns and his troops that he used to entertain his mistresses, 
and sometimes his courtiers. ‘The subject must necessarily have 
been tiresome to them, but it was in some ineasure redeemed by 
the elegance and propriety of his expressions: he had a natural 
justness of phrase in conversation, and told a story better than any 
man of his time. The talent of recounting is by no means a 
common quality ; he had it in perfection. 

It scarcely consorts with our notion of Louis le Grand, that if 
he had a talent for any thing, it was for the management of the 
merest details. His mind naturally ran on small differences. He 
was incessantly occupied with the meanest minutie of military 
affairs ; clothing, arms, evolutions, drill, discipline, — in a word, 
all the lowest details. It was the same in his buildings, his estab- 
lishments, his household supplies ; he was perpetually fancying 
that he could teach the men who understood the subject, what- 
ever it might be, better than any body else, and they, of course, 
received his instruction in the manner of novices. This waste of 
time he would term a continual application to business. It was 
a description of industry which exactly suited the purposes of his 
ministers, who by putting him upon the scent in some trivial 
matter, respecting which they pretended to receive the law from 
him, took care to manage all the more important matters accord- 
ing to their own schemes. 

A circumstance which deserves attention, is the residence of this 
monarch at a distance from his capital. It was not without its de- 
sign or its influence in the establishment of the absolute sovereignty 
which was the favorite project of Louis XIV. From Paris he had 
been driven in his youth, and the memory of his flight was a bitter 
subject ; there he never considered himself safe, besides being ex- 
posed to the observation of spirits of every description. At a 
court separate from the capital he had his courtiers more imme- 
diately under his eye ; absences could be easily marked, and cabals 
crushed in their infancy. ‘Then came the ruinous taste for build- 
ing, which it was more easy to indulge at Versailles or Marly, 
than in the immediate neighbourhood of a crowded capital. His 
changes of residence were chiefly made for the purpose of creating 
and keeping up a number of artificial distinctions, by which he 
kept the court in a constant state of anxiety and expectation. It 
was the fashion to request to accompany him, to desire apartments 
near him ; and according as these boons were granted, so was the 
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courtier humiliated or exalted. When he resided at St. Germain, 
Versailles served this purpose ; when at Versailles, Marly ; and 
though at Trianon the whole court were at liberty to present 
themselves, yet even there a distinction was made, that ladies 
might there eat with the king: and particular ones were pointed 
out to receive the honor as each meal arrived. The schemes of 
this kind were infinite, and kept his court in a state of perpetual 
excitement and anxiety to please. 

The justaucorps a brevet was an invention of the same kind ; 
it was a uniform of blue lined and turned up with red, and red 
waistcoat embroidered with a grand pattern of gold and some 
silver. A small number only were permitted to wear this dress ; 
it was one of the highest favors, and every means of interest were 
set on foot to obtain it. ‘They who wore it were alone permitted 
to accompany the king from St. Germain to Versailles without 
being invited. 

Louis XIV. not only knew how to keep his courtiers alive to a 
sense of the distinctions he created, and watchful of his pleasure, 
but he had that curious faculty of personal observation which seems 
peculiar to royalty. Neither the absence nor the presence of any 
one escaped him; and not merely the persons of distinction, but 
even individuals of inferior note. At his rising in the morning, at 
his retiring at night (his coucher), at his repast, in passing to his 
apartments, or in his walks in the gardens of Versailles, when the 
courtiers alone had permission to follow him, his eyes were on 
the watch, he saw and remarked every body, down to persons who 
did not even hope to be seen. In his own mind he kept a most 
accurate account of these things, and distinguished between the 
occasional absence of constant attendants, and those of the individ- 
uals who only came to court occasionally ; and according to these 
accounts he invariably acted. When he was asked for any thing 
for a person who never presented himself, he would say, proudly, 
“JT do not know him;” or for one who came rarely, “ He is 
a man whom I never see;” and these sentences were final, 
Another crime was not to go to Fontainebleau, which he looked 
upon in the same light as Versailles; and for others not to ask 
permission to accompany him to Marly, although he had no inten- 
tion of taking them; and on the other hand, if a courtier were on 
that footing, to have a general liberty of going there, absence was 
unpardonable, either in male or female. ‘The persons who liked 
Paris he could not bear. They who loved the country might stay 
for a time at their chateaux without offence ; but it was necessary 
before going there to take proper precautions against misinterpre- 
tation. 


Another royal tact was that of never forgetting the face of a 
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man whom he had once seen; though a person otherwise insig- 
nificant, if the king had once seen him, he would remember him 
at the distance of twenty years. He had a similar memory for 

ersonal facts, and though he never confounded them, still it was 
impossible for him to remember every thing ; and if, therefore, 
any individual was named to him with any view of employment, 
it was fatal to him if the king recollected that there was any thing 
against him, though he had not the power of remembering exactly 
what the objection might be. 

One of his perpetual cares was to be well informed of every 
thing that was passing every where, — in places of public resort, in 
private houses, the facts of ordinary intercourse, and the secrets of 
families, and of amours. He had spies and reporters every where 
and of all classes ; some who were ignorant that their information 
was meant for him, — others who knew that it ultimately reached 
him, —a third set who corresponded directly with him,—and a 
fourth were permitted to have secret interviews with him, through 
back stairs. Information conveyed in this form was the ruin of 
many a man, who never knew from what quarter the storm came. 
It was he who first invested the lieutenant de police with his dan- 
gerous functions, and which went on increasing: these officers 
were the most formidable persons about the court, and were 
treated with most decided consideration and attention by every 
one, even by the ministers themselves. ‘There was not an indi- 
vidual, not excepting the princes of the blood, who had not an 
interest in preserving their good will, and who did not try to do it. 
The opening of letters was another of the shameful means of pro- 
curing information. ‘Two persons, Pajoute and Roullier, farmed 
the post, and apparently on this condition, for no efforts could 
ever succeed, either in displacing them or in augmenting their rent. 
This department of espionage was performed with a most extra- 
ordinary dexterity and promptitude: generally the heads only of 
remarkable letters were laid before the King ; in other instances 
the letter itself. A word of contempt for the King or his govern- 
ment was certain ruin: and we have Saint-Simon’s testimony for 
saying, that it is incredible how many persons of all classes were 
more or less injured by these means. The secrecy with which it 
was conducted was impenetrable. Neither secrecy, nor yet dis- 
simulation, was at all painful or difficult for the king. 

This last accomplishment is termed by the French a talent : 
he pushed it to the extreme of falsity without however being 
guilty of a verbal lie. He piqued himself on keeping his word, 
and gave it but very rarely. He was also as careful of the secrets 
of others as of his own: and was flattered by certain confidences 
and confessions on the part of his courtiers, which neither min- 
ister nor mistress could ever afterwards wring from him. 
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Louis XIV. was the model of a king who should have no state 
duties to perform, who was required as the head of a court and 
the hero of addresses, petitions, levees, openings of a parliament, 
reviews, occasional festivals, and in short all the lighter duties of 
a constitutional monarch, with one exception, his passion for 
buildings. In all personal matters he was perfect. There was 
a grace in all he did, a precision and an elegance in all he said, 
that rendered an attention from him a distinction. He knew the 
value of it, and may be said to have sold his words, nay, even his 
smile, even his looks. He spoke rarely to any one ; when he did, 
it was with majesty, and also with brevity. His slightest notice 
or preference was measured, or, as it were, proportionably weighed 
out. No harsh word ever escaped him; if he had occasion to 
reprimand or reprove, it was always done with an air of kindness, 
never in anger, and rarely even with stiffness. 

He may be said to have been polished to the very limits of 
nature : no one better marked the distinctions of age, merit, and 
rank, all which he took care to hit exactly in his manner of salu- 
tation, or of receiving the reverences on arrival or departure. 
His respectful manner to women was charming: he never passed 
even a chambermaid without raising his hat, though, as at Marly, 
he might know them to be such: and if he accosted a lady, he 
never replaced his hat till he had quitted her. These are what 
we call the manners of the old school ; he was the perfecter of 
them, and one of their most successful professors, if not altogether 
their creator. 

In the interior of his domestic life he was remarkably good- 
tempered and patient, punctual and exact in himself, and consid- 
erate for others. His own extraordinary regularity made the 
service of the palace proceed like clock-work : no small conven- 
ience for his courtiers, who were bound to be in particular saloons, 
or galleries, or cabinets, at particular moments of their master’s 
day. 

He treated his servants and body attendants with great consid- 
eration and favor, and, in fact, like other kings, was more at 
his ease with them than any other society. Their influence was 
supposed to be great, and they were courted even by the first 
nobility of the land. He always protected them ; so that in case 
they happened to be insolent, a nobleman was bound to know either 
how to avoid it, or to bear it. He was very particular in ascer- 
taining with what attention they had been treated when he sent 
them on any message ; he used to relate with complacency that 
he one day sent one of his footmen to the Duke de Monbazon, 
governor of Paris, who at the time was in one of his chateaux, and 
on the arrival of the royal servant was just sitting down to dinner. 
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The duke made the servant sit down to dinner with him, and 
when he departed, accompanied him to the door, in honor of his 
master. ‘This act of base servility was an offering to the idol, and 
greedily accepted. 

There must have been something very imposing in the expres- 
sion of his countenance, and in the majesty of his port. Saint-Si- 
mon observes, that on occasions of ceremony it was necessary for 
the person who had to harangue him, to be accustomed to the 
sight of him, to avoid the risk of blundering and stopping short 
in his speech. His own answers on such occasions are repre- 
sented as models of propriety, and were often conceived in an 
agreeable tone of compliment to the person before him, if such had 
been called for by the merit of the discourse. On gayer occasions 
he was equally majestic ; and though always graceful and easy, 
never was guilty of the slightest jest, or movement, that could be 
considered misplaced or awkward: all was decent, grand, noble, 
and at the same time animated by an air of natural gayety and 
good humor, which, joined to his advantages of form and face, 
made his approach irresistible. 

This perfect command of his person was in part the conse- 
quence of his excellence at all athletic sports and exercises. He 
loved the air, and was constantly out in it, either shooting (he was 
the best shot in France) or hunting. The stag he used to follow 
at Fontainebleau after he broke his arm, in a calash drawn by four 
ape which he managed at full gallop with admirable skill. 

e excelled also in dancing, a species of golf, and at racket ; and 
up to a late period of his life was an admirable horseman. Con- 
nected with his fondness for shooting was his attachment to dogs, 
of which he used to keep seven or eight in his apartments, and 
feed them himself. 

He had a natural turn for magnificence and splendor, and 
certainly it was scarcely possible for man to carry it further; and, 
like every other taste, it was extensively imitated, spread all over 
court, camp, and city, and reduced the nobility to poverty and 
difficulties ; a result which, Saint-Simon says, he foresaw, and 
indeed calculated on, to second his own purposes of subjugating 
the grand seigneurs of his dominions, by means more artful and 
more certain than the violent schemes of Richelieu. 

The passion of this magnificent monarch for splendid buildings 
and palaces is intelligible enough; but in the indulgence of it 
there was a pride, a caprice, and a bad taste, for which it is more 
difficult to account. St. Germain, which is on an elevated site, 
admirably adapted for a palace of any dimensions, surrounded 
by picturesque beauties of every description, and abounding in all 
those advantages which nature alone can supply in perfection, he 
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abandoned for Versailles ; Versailles, the most melancholy and 
barren spot, perhaps, in the whole of France! without prospect, 
destitute of wood, of water, even of soil, — for where it is not sand 
it is marsh,—and, to crown the whole, unhealthy; in short, a 
swamp. It seems as if he bad determined to treat Nature as one 
of his courtiers, and try to tyrannize and subdue her by the force 
of art and treasure. When tired of the forest of stone, the mazes 
of foliage, and the plains of pavement he had piled together, and 
when his innumerable apartments, his saloon upon saloon, were 
crowded with a brilliant court, it occurred to him that he must 
have a retreat where he could retire with a dozen or two of his 
greatest favorites. He chose Marly, because it was in a deep 
and narrow little valley, the sides of which were nearly perpendi- 
cular, and destitute of either beauty in itself, or prospect abroad. 
His reason for fixing on this spot was, that here at least he could 
not spend money in building. All the world knows the result : 
lakes were made one month and filled up the next ; forests were 
planted of trees at the full size; the hills that obstructed the view 
were cut in twain, and Marly ended by costing as much as Ver- 
sailles. ‘The Duc de Saint-Simon tells us that he has seen alleys, 
and thickets, and walks changed into an extensive piece of water, 
on which parties sailed in boats, and which, six weeks afterwards, 
was metamorphosed again into a forest dark with foliage. Of 
course more than three parts of these trees died, but they were 
immediately replaced. ‘The trees were transported from Com- 
piegne, and even a greater distance. 

To attempt a portrait of Louis XIV. without entering into the 
character of a person who so decidedly affected his fortunes as 
Madame de Maintenon, would be to shut out one of the best 
lights. ‘The Duc de Saint-Simon has given us ample materials : 
he long survived her: he was well acquainted with the persons 
who were familiar with her, and though, in common with all the 
grand seigneurs of the court, he bore her no love, yet he is too 
honest and clearsighted ever to deal in fiction to her prejudice. 
We pass over her early history, with the exception of the fact that 
she was a West Indian, — the same country which afterwards fur- 
nished another parvenue in Josephine to occupy the same throne. 
Madame Maintenon’s reputation as the widow of Scarron was by 
no means unimpeachable ; it did not, however, prevent her from 
being introduced to some of the houses of the highest nobility on 
the footing of a companion. Such persons in that capacity were 
more useful before the introduction of bells than they have been 
since. She appears to have won her way by the agreeableness 
of her conversation, and the charm of her manners: and becom- 
ing the humble friend of Madame de Montespan, at that time the 
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“accredited” mistress of the king, she was intrusted with the care 
and education of the royal bastards. The little Duc de Maine 
was club-footed, and he and his governante were sent to all the 
baths in France and its neighbourhood, in the hopes of his wash- 
ing his crooked foot straight. Previous to this time, the king 
had conceived a great aversion for Madame Scarron, and fre- 
quently attempted to induce Madame de Montespan to part with 
her. The perusal of her letters first produced a change in his 
feelings towards her. Afterwards she used to act as a mediator 
in the quarrels which frequently took place between the monarch 
and his haughty and capricious mistress, and was found so useful 
by both, that at last she became necessary. Madame de Mon- 
tespan, the proudest beauty that ever graced or tormented a court, 
had at length the profound mortification of perceiving that she was 
indebted for the royal visits to the attendant governante, the poor 
and neglected widow of Scarron, the buffoon-poet, whom she had 
raised from utter insignificance to consequence and competency. 
When the Queen died, the King made proposals to Madame de 
Maintenon (for that had become her name) ; she ventured to reject 
them on the ground of religion. She was artful, and knew her 
man ; finding that marriage was the ultimatum, the aid of Pére 
la Chaise was desired, and the widow of Scarron was married at 
midnight to Louis the Great, in one of the cabinets of the royal 
apartments at Versailles: his head valet, Bontems, served the 
mass (as marriage in the religion of the Romish church is called), 
and Harlay, bishop of Paris, was present as diocesan, as well as 
Louvois the minister; the two latter having exacted the royal 
promise that the marriage should never be declared. It might have 
been supposed that if any man could have made good terms with 
a woman, it was the King: he, however, was compelled to give 
marriage as a consideration for that person which his inferiors by 
infinite degrees had taken almost for charity. ‘These things de- 
pend not so much on the real situation of parties, as upon the 
weakness of one mind and the dexterity of another. From that 
hour Madame de Maintenon was more than a queen in France ; by 
the King she was treated with marks of outward respect and 
almost veneration, which, while they drew the courtiers on their 
knees, made them almost burst for vexation and disgust. The 
aristocratic distinctions, which seemed to their minds a part of 
nature, were too strong even for the king to eradicate, though he 
was easily able to suppress every external sign of their existence. 
Without appearing to take any part in state matters, she ruled the 
affairs of the country, and ruled them as might have been expected 
from her extreme ignorance in such matters, and from the strong 
bias of bigotry and superstition under which she acted, — ruled 
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them not merely ill, but in such a manner as to draw the nation 
to the very brink of ruin, degrade the character of the monarch, 
and, what is worse, spread wretchedness and dismay farther and 
wider than perhaps any other woman ever had the power to do. 
But for the means. 

It was the system of Madame de Maintenon and the ministers, 
for a series of thirty-four years, to render the king inapproachable 
in private. As he passed from council to mass, or, on similar 
occasions, in galleries and antechambers, the courtiers ‘had the 
privilege, whoever could catch it, of speaking to him, or whis- 
pering in his perruque any matter they might have at heart ; his 
usual answer was a gracious Je verrai (I will see), and if the con- 
versation was attempted to be continued, the king, arriving at the 
door of his apartment, left the unhappy courtier to his reflections. 
By such contrivances as these, and a thousand others, the king 
was cut off from free communication with the world or his court, 
and with all his notions of despotic sway, was, in fact, a prisoner 
in the hands of a cabal, — his mistress, his ministers, and his con- 
fessor, who took care to play into each others hands. The dif- 
ferent ministers transacted business with the king in the apartment 
of La Maintenon, where she sat at work, apparently taking no 
notice of the conversation which passed. Sometimes the king 
would turn round and ask her opinion, which she always gave 
timidly and modestly, and generally coincided with that of the 
minister: the fact all the time being, that the minister and she 
had previously settled the points in agitation. If, for instance, the 
matter in hand was a list of candidates for a particular employ- 
ment, the minister went over the names, until he came to the one 
Madame de Maintenon had previously consented to, and after 
balancing the merits of the various competitors, at last summed 
up in favor of the name he had stopped at. If the king preferred 
another, and was obstinate, he was led away from the subject ; 
other things were started, and the appointment was brought upon 
the carpet at another interview, when, in all probability, the hu- 
mor had shifted. If the minister rebelled against the female sway, 
he was lost; but if, on the other hand, he was adroit and obedi- 
ent, Madame de Maintenon took care of his reward. Before his 
arrival, she would lead the conversation upon the incessant labors 
of the minister, or upon the king’s fatigue and attention to busi- 
ness, and suggest that the king should incite him to still greater 
zeal by some specific reward (some point the minister wanted to 
carry), in order that less of the weight of business should fall upon 
the Monarch ; and by other methods, for which so clever a person 
was never at a loss. 

Madame de Maintenon was a devotee for several reasons: first, 
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because she had been licentious, and bigotry conjoined with pru- 
dery was an admirable contrivance for throwing early imprudences 
into the shade. ‘Then again, it was the weak side of the king ; 
by superstition she maintained her authority over him, and insured 
his permanent veneration. ‘The confessor and the bishops were 
her natural allies. The extent of the king’s ignorance appears 
incredible, monstrous, — until we reflect that a man:can only 
know that which passes through the channels of some of his 
senses. He had been in the hands of priests from his youth, and 
absolutely shut out, literally locked and barred, from all the rest 
of the world, except the priests and the priest-like. From them 
he learned that religion was divided into Jesuitism and Jansenism ; 
that Jansenism meant Republicanism ; that it was hateful to God 
and injurious to man. The Huguenots were Jansenists, and 
something worse, —they practised what the others only taught ; 
to convert them was represented as the most glorious work that 
man could accomplish, and certain to ensure absolution to the 
greatest of sinners. ‘Thus, when the horrible persecutions of the 
Protestants were going on, and acts of atrocity were daily and 
hourly committed which make the era of the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes the blackest and basest in French history, the king 
heard of nothing but of conversions by the hundred and thousand, 
and while he, damning his fame and scourging his generation, con- 
sidered himself an apostle, all was triumph and festival at court, 
ithe king’s face shone with holy joy, masses were sung and said in 
gratitude, bishops from all quarters sent him congratulatory let- 
ters, and of course the courtiers reéchoed the sounds of satisfac- 
tion. What a spectacle! behind the scene were the fanatic De 
Maintenon, the Jesuit confessor, and the cruel and unprincipled 
Louvois, the devastator of the Palatinate, pulling the wires of 
their puppets, and maintaining their wretched places and power 
at the expense of an integral portion of the whole human race. 
Besides a passion for governing, Madame de Maintenon had a 
kindred one for what is called in French regenting, — setting up 
for a teacher and regulator of the affairs of seminaries, abbeys, 
and nunneries. Besides her own magnificent establishment of 
St. Cyr, a sort of theological court, she managed almost all the 
religious societies of the country. Her grand ambition was to be 
considered the general lady abbess of the kingdom, a sort of royal 
and religious mother of the whole body of devotees and fanatics. 
This pursuit raised her in the estimation of the king, while it flat- 
tered her own vanity, and fell in with her peculiar disposition. 
There is something so curious, both in the character and posi- 
tion of Madame de Maintenon, that we confess we have perhaps 
derived more satisfaction from Saint-Simon’s details respecting 
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her, than any other portion of his admirable volumes. The pic- 
ture is so minute, and yet so striking, so philosophical and so 
entertaining, that we must dwell upon some of the traits a little 
longer. Madame de Maintenon, though a queen in the interior 
of the palace, was a private lady in public ; and being of very 
inferior rank, after all the honors that had been conferred upon 
her, her position became delicate. No one would venture upon 
taking precedence of her, and yet it was impossible for her to 
assume it. With her ordinary dexterity, and in accordance with 
her natural character on all such occasions, she affected the hum- 
ble, the obliged, the reverential, and would even retire before 
persons whom in her own rank she might have led. But no, — 
her part was the extremely modest and retiring creature, whom 
God and the king had chosen to be sure to distinguish, all unde- 
serving as she was of such high favor. ‘Thus the ladies of the 
court, where distinction was the very breath of the place, had to 
leave in a corner, acting humility, the person who with a word 
could have driven the proudest from the only atmosphere in 
which a courtier of that time, male or female, thought it was pos- 
sible to exist. She, who in public, was only accommodated with 
a stool by an artifice, in private enjoyed all the honors of the arm- 
chair,—in the presence of the king, and of the ex-royal family of 
England ; and they who know the importance attached to the 
chair, the intrigues that have been set on foot for a stool, and the 
confusion in the church about a bench for the cardinals, can alone 
understand how much is conveyed by this fact. This awkward- 
ness might be one of the reasons of her shutting herself up: she 
was almost as unapproachable as the king himself; she paid rare 
visits but to a very few, and it was only a few familiars who could 
make good their way into her apartments. One good point, — 
one honest quality Madame de Maintenon did possess. She 
never forgot or neglected the friends of her adversity. ‘Those that 
were mean she raised, those that were great already she endowed 
with privileges that were considered the greatest boons a courtier 
could receive. Among the companions of her adversity was an 
old female servant who had adhered to her when the widow of 
Scarron was reduced to seek the charity of her parish. Her name 
was Manon, and Manon Madame Maintenon always called her, 
after she became Mademoiselle Balbien for the court, and a per- 
sonage. ‘Though retaining her primitive simplicity of speech and 
manners, and imitating the austerity of her mistress in her dress, 
she was a person of the utmost importance in the eyes of all those 
who wished to carry a point with her mistress. The Duc de 
Saint-Simon has condescended to give a characteristic portrait of 
Manon, with several anecdotes of her service ; for every thing at 
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court is important, if it comes within the enchanted circle of 
power. 

To a woman of De Maintenon’s ambition, the declaration of her 
marriage must necessarily have been an object near to her heart. 
On two several occasions she had so far succeeded with the king 
that he was on the point of acknowledging her, and twice he was 
prevented ; first, by the ardent solicitation of Louvois, and the 
second time, by the advice of Bossuet and Fenelon. Louvois was 
poisoned, and Fenelon disgraced. The Bishop of Meaux’s au- 
thority with the king, the weight of his eloquence and character, 
and, more than all, the need of his services, prevented him from 
sharing the fate of the Archbishop of Cambrai. The anecdote of 
Louvois’-resistance deserves to be quoted in a translation of the 
passage : it gives an insight into courts. 


“* Many years after, Louvois, who was always well informed of what 
was passing in the interior of the palace, and who spared no means 
to procure speedy information, was told of the schemes Madame de 
Maintenon had on foot to get herself declared, that the king had 
had the weakness to consent, and that the affair was about to ex- 
plode. He sent for the Archbishop of Paris to Versailles, and, 
immediately after the dinner, took some papers, and went to the 
king’s apartments, and as he was used, went straight into the cab- 
inet. The king had just risen, and was arranging his clothes. 
Seeing Louvois at an hour not usual with him, he demanded what 
brought him. ‘Something of great importance that requires de- 
spatch,’ said Louvois, with an air of sadness that astonished the 
king, who told him to send away the valets of the interior, who 
were waiting. They went away, it is true, but they left the doors 
open ; so.that they heard all, and saw as well by means of the mir- 
rors. This was the great danger of the cabinets. 

‘“When they had left, Louvois did not hesitate to tell the king 
what had brought him. The king was unable to deny the fact, but 
attempted to turn it off with some evasions that required no pene- 
tration to see through ; and being pressed by the minister, he began 
to make for the interior cabinet, where the valets were, and thus 
deliver himself. But Louvois, who saw the device, threw himself 
on his knees before him and stopped him, drew from his side a little 
sword which he wore, presented the handle to the king, and 
begged his majesty to put him to death instantly if he persisted in 
declaring his marriage, in breaking his royal word, and in the eyes 
of all Europe covering himself with an infamy which he (Louvois) 
would never live to see. The king stamped and started, and bade 
him instantly let him go: but Louvois held him by the legs still 
tighter, for fear he should escape, and went: on representing the 
horrible contrast of his crown and personal glory with the disgrace 
he was going to join with it, and which would eventually kill him 
with remorse : in a word, he succeeded in getting a second promise 
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from the king that he never would declare his marriage. The 
Archbishop of Paris arrived in the evening. Louvois related to 
him what he had done. The courtly prelate would have been utterly 
incapable of such an effort, and in fact it was an action which, if 
properly viewed, ought to be considered sublime. Louvois at the 
time was all-powerful ; he was passionately attached to his place, 
its duties and its authority; and at the same time he knew that 
Maintenon was supreme, and felt all the weight of her influence. 
He was also well aware that she was too well informed of every 
thing that passed not to be able very soon to trace her disappoint- 
ment to the right source, and that her inextinguishable hatred 
would be the consequence. The archbishop, who had nothing to 
do but to confirm the king in the promise he had at the marriage 
given to both, and which had just been repeated to the minister, 
could not refuse his aid. He therefore spoke to the king next 
morning, and had no difficulty in drawing from him the renewal of 
his promise.” 

Louvois was poisoned ; the archbishop was disgraced. There 
appears to have existed no doubt in the mind of Saint-Simon that 
the disappointed woman was the mover in the first heinous affair, 
as she undoubtedly was in the last. When the affair was again 
renewed, Fenelon fell, the victim of his honesty; after which 
Madame de Maiatenon, with that prudence which distinguished 
her, and to which she owed her long reign, appears to have re- 
solved upon giving up the idea for ever. The king felt the merit 
of this resignation, and is said to have redoubled his attentions and 
repaid her by other gratifications. 

It must not be supposed that the attention which the king paid 
either to her or any other woman, implies the ordinary meaning 
which we attach to gallantry. His attentions were purely selfish ; 
they did not merely consist in formal demonstrations of respect ; 
Louis XIV. was never known to hesitate where his own personal 
convenience was concerned. His hardness in this respect was ex- 
treme. At the time of his warmest attachment to his mistresses, 
he never regarded either the illnesses or the sufferings of any one 
of them: whether in a condition or not to wear without extreme 
inconvenience the full dress of the court, it mattered not; nothing 
could soften the rigor of etiquette. Pregnant, ill, not recovered 
from confinement, — it was necessary to show themselves in full 
court dress, —to be tight-laced and adorned, ready to go to Flan- 
ders or even farther, —to dance, sit up, join the fétes, eat, drink, 
and be merry,—to be afraid of nothing,— neither to suffer, or 
appear to suffer, from heat, cold, air, dust, — and all this at the 
exact hour, and at the appointed place, without deranging or de- 
laying the royal mechanism for one minute.* He always travelled 


* These Memoirs would furnish uz with an abundance of instances in 
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with his carriage full of women, his mistresses ; afterwards his 
bastards, his daughter-in-law, and sometimes the Duchess of Or- 
leans, and other ladies when there was room. In this carriage 
there was always great store of eatables, meat, pastry, and fruits ; 
and though he never ate any thing himself between his meals, it 
was his pleasure that the ladies should eat. He had not gone a 
mile before the viands were produced ; and appetite or not, ill or 
well, the poor women were bound to stuff themselves to repletion. 
He was affronted at want of appetite, and equally offended at an 
ungraceful mode of eating, and never failed to show his displeasure 
with a good deal of bitterness. He was equally inattentive to the 
feelings of his companions in every other respect ; and a dismally 
ludicrous story is told of the sufferings of the Duchess de Che- 
vreuse, which we could not repeat. ‘The king was partial to air, 
and never feeling fatigue, heat or cold, always travelled with the 
glasses down, and was offended at any lady drawing the curtain 





confirmation of the truth of this statement. We shall satisfy our readers 
by quoting one, and not to interrupt the thread of our observations, will 
throw it into a note. 

“The Duchess of Burgundy was pregnant: she suffered very much 
while in that state. The king wished to go to Fontainebleau, contrary to 
his usual custom, at the beginning of spring, and had intimated his inten- 
tion. He wished to make his journeys to Marly in the interim. His grand- 
daughter amused him exceedingly ; he could not dispense with her; but 
so much moving about did not at all agree with a person in her state. 
Madame de Maintenon became uneasy at it, and Fagon (the physician) 
ventured to hint his opinion of its danger. The king, accustomed to put 
No constraint upon himself, and spoiled by having seen his mistresses travel 
about when they were pregnant, or scarcely recovered from confinement, 
and always full dressed, was annoyed at this. The representations as to 
the journeys to Marly chagrined him, without, however, making him 
change his purpose. He merely twice deferred his departure, which had 
been fixed for the day after, and only went thither on the Tuesday of the 
week following, in spite of every thing that could be said or done to dis- 
suade him from it, or to obtain his permission for the princess to remain at 
Versailles. 

“ On the Saturday following, while the king was walking after mass, and 
amusing himself at the carp pond, between the chateau and the gardens, 
we saw the Duchess de Lude coming out on foot, and quite alone ; there 
was no lady at the time with the king —a circumstance rather unusual in 
the morning. Conceiving that she had something pressing to communicate 
to him, he went to meet her; and when he was at some little distance, his 
attendants halted, and left him to speak to her alone. The téte-a-téte was 
of short duration. The Duchess returned to the chateau, and the king 
came back towards us, and almost close to the carp pond, without saying a 
word. Every one of us saw what was the matter, but no one ventured to 
speak. At last the king, having reached the side of the pond, looked 
round at the principal persons of his suite, and without addressing himself 
to any one in particular, uttered, in a tone of ill humor, these words — 
‘The Duchess of Burgundy has hurt herself’ Immediately M. de La- 
rochefoucauld began to make exclamations, and M.M. de Bouillon, the 
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against the sun; but the greatest crime of all was to be taken ill, 
or to faint, — it was never forgiven. ‘This of course was horrible 
slavery, and yet all repaid by the honor of riding in the king’s 
coach. Madame de Maintenon contrived to avoid this disagree- 
able distinction. Under the pretence of decorum, she invariably 
started before him ; and wherever it was arranged to stop, there 
he found her established precisely in the order and manner of 
Versailles. ‘There were many other manifestations of selfishness 
from which it was impossible for her to escape. In whatever con- 
dition of health she might be, she was forced to go to Marly, fre- 
quently when in a state in which no other man would have moved 
a servant ; and once she travelled to Fontainebleau at a time when 
her attendants expected her to die on the road. Whatever might 
be her state of health, the king visited her at his usual hour, and 
transacted all he had arranged, though perhaps she was in bed 
and in a fever. The king, as has been observed, was fond of air, 





Duke de Tresmes, and the Marshal de Barfleur, to repeat them in a lower 
tone ; after which M. de Larochefoucald, repeating his exclamations, said 
that it was the greatest misfortune that could happen, as having already 
met with several disanpointments, the duchess might perhaps never have 
any more children. The king, who had hitherto not spoken a word, all at 
once cut short his lamentations in a burst of anger. ‘Even should that 
be the case,’ said he, ‘ what is itto me? Has she not a son already? and 
if he were to die, is the Duke de Berri not of age to marry and have child- 
ren? What does it signify to me whether my successor comes from the 
one or the other? Are they not both my grandsons?’ And after a short 
pause he continued, impetuously, ‘Thank God! the duchess’s misfortune is 
over, since it was to be so ; I shall no longer be thwarted in my journeys and 
in every thing I wish to do by the representations of doctors and the chat- 
tering of matrons. I will go and I will come according to my own fancy, 
and you will leave me in peace.’ A silence, in which you might have 
heard an ant move, succeeded to this sally. Our eyes were cast down; 
we scarcely ventured to breathe; every one remained stupefied: even the 
domestics and the gardeners continued motionless. ‘This silence lasted 
upwards of a quarter of an hour. “The king, leaning on the balustrade, 
was the first to break it, by some remark upon one of the carp; no one 
answered him. Afterwards he spoke to some of the domestics about the 
carp, but the conversation was not kept up as usual. No other subject was 
talked of but the carp; it completely languished, and the king went away 
some time afterwards. No sooner was he out of sight and we ventured to 
look at each other, than the meeting of our eyes said every thing. Every 
one who happened to be there became for the moment the confident of 
each other’s thoughts. We wondered, we were astonished, we were 
grieved, we shrugged our shoulders. Notwithstanding the time that has 
now elapsed since this scene took place, it is constantly before my eyes. 
M. de Larochefoucauld was furious, and on this occasion not without 
cause ; the first écuyer was almost frightened to death; and as for myself I 
examined every personage with eyes and ears; and I was not sorry to find 
the opinion confirmed which I had long entertained — that the king loved 
aud regarded no one but himself, and was to himself his last end.” 
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and detested a hot room, and astonished at finding when he arriv- 
ed all closed up, would immediately order every window to be 
thrown up, utterly regardless, probably thoughtless, of the state 
of the patient, and thus they would remain up to ten o’clock at 
night, when he went to supper. If he wished to have music, her 
fever or her headache were never attended to, and a hundred 
candles.shone on her eyes whether she could open them or not. 
Need it be matter of surprise that such a man was deserted on his 
death-bed, and that the instant Maintenon saw he was beyond 
recovery she left him to die at leisure, and retreated to her sanc- 
tuary of St. Cyr, where she could hear the result without chance 
of inconvenience ? 

The death-bed of this extraordinary man is as fine a piece of 
acting as any other in his life; if any thing could have gone 
deeper than the external surface of form and etiquette, assuredly 
it would have been the last agony. But Louis died as he had 
lived, with all the grace and decorum he loved in his brightest 
moments. His several addresses to his different friends and 
attendants, and lastly to his heir, were distinguished by that neat- 
ness and propriety for which he was famous: in fact, so studied 
and so perfect is the whole scene, as described in the faithful 
pages of Saint-Simon, that it produces the effect of a well-acted 
play, and may almost be said to be affecting. If the combined 
efforts of a nation of courtiers could ever raise a man out of hu- 
manity, it was done in the case of Louis le Grand: yet here he 
is, a dying god, on his bed, discovering, as the film comes across 
his physical sight and at the same time drops from his intellectual 
vision, that his apotheosis has been a mistake. His only regret was 
that he had neglected the interests of his subjects. His advice 
to the little Dauphin, not to build, not to make war, but to study 
the interests of his people, was as much as to say, “‘ Take the pre- 
cisely opposite course which I myself have followed.” 

He was long in dying; when he appeared at the worst the 
courtiers deserted his apartments, and flocked about the Duke of 
Orleans ; when he rallied somewhat, the reaction was sudden and 
complete, and the Duke left for a whole day without a visit from a 
single individual. 

Among the votaries at the shrine of royal favor, the man whom 
we shall first pause upon, is the Duc de Lauzun. 

The Duc de Lauzun was perhaps the most extraordinary char- 
acter that the artificial heat of this court-atmosphere ever encour- 
aged in its. superabundant and unnatural growth. The Duke de 
Saint-Simon and he married two sisters, and during the latter part 
of Lauzun’s life (and it was a long one, for he lived to the age of 
ninety years) they were much together. The author of these 
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memoirs was therefore well qualified, both by position as well as 
by perspicacity, to detect the peculiar characteristics of his con- 
nexion. 

The Duc de Lauzun was the third son of the Comte de Lau- 
zun, Captain of the Hundred Gentlemen of the King’s House- 
hold: in his youth he bore the name of Marquis de Puygilhem. 
He was a little, fair man, of good figure, of a lofty and imposing 
expression of countenance, without having agreeable features. 
When he came to court he was destitute of fortune, and was taken 
in by the Marechal de Grammont, his father’s cousin-german, 
who at that time enjoyed the highest possible consideration at 
court, and was greatly in the confidence of Cardinal Mazarin and 
the Queen Mother. His son, the Comte de Guiche, introduced 
Puygilhem to the Comtesse de Soissons, at whose house the 
young king lived almost perpetually, and where Puygilhem 
quickly succeeded in attracting his good graces. The king gave 
him his regiment of dragoons, and soon after made him Maréchal- 
de-Camp, and created for him the charge of Colonel-General of 
Dragoons. When the Duc de Mazarin, who had already retired 
from court in 1669, wished to get rid of his place of Grand Master 
of the Ordnance, Puygilhem was the first who had wind of it, 
and asked the king for it, who promised to give it him, but under 
promise of secrecy for some days. The day arriving on which 
the king had promised to declare him, Puygilhem, who had the 
privilege of the grandes entrées, went into a room between the 
council-room and that where all the court wait, and where no one 
enters during the council, to wait the coming out of the king from 
the council of finance then sitting. He there found Nyert, the 
first valet de chambre, in waiting, who asked him by what chance 
he came there. Puygilhem, sure of his affair, fancied he should 
gain a friend in Nyert, by communicating to him what was going 
to be declared in his favor. Nyert pretended to be delighted, 
pulled out his watch, and saying there was still time to execute 
something the king had ordered him to do, he ran as fast as he 
could up the little staircase where Louvois was at work in his bu- 
reau, told him that at the breaking up of the council of finance, 
Puygilhem was going to be declared Grand Master of the Ord- 
nance, how he had learnt it, and where he had left the expectant. 

The story so far is characteristic of the falseness and intrigue of 
courts : the sequel will exhibit the character of an individual. 

Louvois detested Puygilhem for many reasons, and feared his 
influence in a post which gave him so many occasions of interfer- 
ing in his own department of war. No time was to be lost. Nyert 
was embraced, thanked, and sent off as quickly as possible, while 
Louvois, taking some paper by way of excuse, descended, and 
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found Puygilhem, and Nyert who had returned, in the cabinet 
already mentioned. Nyert feigns surprise at seeing Louvois, and 
tells him that the council has not risen. Never mind, says Lou- 
vois, I shall go in, for I have a matter of importance to communi- 
cate to the king which requires despatch. ‘The king, surprised at 
seeing him, asks what he wants, rises, and goes to him. Louvois 
draws him to the window, and tells him that he knows his majesty 
is about to declare Puygilhem Master General of the Ordnance, 
that he is waiting for him at the door with that object, and then 
submits to him that although his majesty is of course full master 
of his own gifts and graces, that still he (Louvois) thinks it only 
for the good of his service to represent to him the absolute incom- 
patibility that exists between Puygilhem’s temper and his own, 
and that it will be impossible to get on amicably with a man of his 
extreme caprice and haughty manners. Several other objections 
are enumerated by Saint-Simon, as mentioned by Louvois. One 
circumstance was enough to decide the king. He was extremely 

rovoked to find that the secret was known to the man from whom 
of all others he wished to conceal it. He answered Louvois very 
gravely, that the king was not done yet, and resumed his seat at 
the council-table. When it broke up, the king went out to go to 
mass, and passed Puygilhem without saying a word. Puygilhem 
waited the rest of the day in no small astonishment, and seeing 
that the promised declaration appeared to be no more thought of, 
he spoke of it to the king, after his evening audience. The king 
answered that it could not be yet, and that he would see about it. 
The ambiguity of the answer, and the dryness of the king’s man- 
ner, alarmed Puygilhem. He’ had the run of the ladies of the 
court, and was master of the jargon of gallantry. He went in 
search of Madame de Montespan, to whom he related his griefs, 
and begged of her to interfere and bring the matter to a point. 
She promised him her aid, and amused him in this manner several 
days. 

Tired out with delay, and tormented with anxiety to discover 
where lay the impediment, he hit upon the most impudent expe- 
dient that ever entered the brain of man, and which is only to be 
conceived of a man of Lauzun’s incredible audacity and indelicacy 
combined. ‘The king was accustomed, at that time, to pay his 
visits to Madame de Montespan in the afternoon. Aware of this 
circumstance, Puygilhem, by means of an intrigue with Madame 
de Montespan’s maid, (for nothing came amiss to him that served 
his purposes,) contrived to secrete himself under the bed of her 
mistress’s apartment. In this position he was enabled to overhear 
their conversation, from which he learned that Louvois was the 
obstacle in his way, the mortification of the king at his secret hav- 
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ing got wind, and his majesty’s determination not to give him the 
Ordnance, out of spite. And then he heard all that was said of 
himself by both parties, and found that the lady who had promis- 
ed him her good offices, did him all the ill turns that she could. 
A cough, the slightest movement, the least chance might have 
discovered the rash spy, and his fate would have been sealed. 
Much of his subsequent life was spent in the Bastille, but for this 
offence he either never would have gone in, or never come out. 
Saint-Simon observes that this is a story which suffocates and 
horrifies at the same time. 

The use which Puygilhem made of his knowledge was pretty 
nearly as characteristic as the adventure itself. When he got 
from under the bed, he went and stuck himself at the lady’s dress- 
ing-room door, to wait her coming out to go to the ballet. He pre- 
sented his hand to lead her out, and asked her with an air of the 
most polished softness and respect, whether he could flatter him- 
self that she had deigned to remember him to his majesty. She 
assured him that she had not failed to do so, and then told him all 
the fine things she had said to the king, and as he contrived to 
throw in a few incredulous interjections in order to draw her on, 
she repeated her assertions with many asseverations of their truth. 
As soon as she had finished he drew closer to her, and told her in 
her ear that she was a liar, a cheat, a swindler, and a strumpet ; 
and he then repeated word for word the conversation she had held 
with the king. ‘The effect of such a scene may be conceived. 
Madame de Montespan was so overpowered that she could not 
utter a word ; she trembled from head to foot, could scarcely get 
to the ballet, and when there, fainted in the midst of the whole 
court. In the evening she told the king what had happened, and 
made no doubt but that it was the devil himself who had informed 
Puygilhem so exactly of their conversation. ‘The king was ex- 
tremely incensed at the insult Madame de Montespan had receiv- 
ed, and not a little tormented to discover how Puygilhem had 
gained his information. 

Puygilhem on his part was furious at having lost the place, and 
the king and his mistress were upon terms of no little embarrass- 
ment. At length Puygilhem, by means of his grandes entreés, 
seized the occasion of a téte-a-téte with the king to remind him of 
the Ordnance, and audaciously demanded that he should keep his 
word. ‘The king answered that he was no longer bound to do so: 
that he had only given it under a promise of secrecy. Where- 
upon Puygilhem retired a few steps, turned his back on the king, 
drew his sword, and stamping on the blade with his foot, broke it 
in two, crying out furiously that he would no longer serve a prince 
who had broken his word so shamefully. ‘The conduct of the 
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king, on this occasion, was marked by what Saint-Simon calls the 
finest action of his life. ‘There is undoubtedly in it a mixture of 
dignity, grace, and at the same time point, which often character- 
ized the behaviour of this monarch. He instantly turned away 
from the offender, opened the window, threw his cane out of it, 
and after saying that he should never have forgiven himself for 
having struck a man of quality, left the room. The result is curi- 
ous. The next day Puygilhem was arrested, and sent to the Bas- 
tille ; he, however, came out in a few days, having been prevailed 
upon to relinquish the Ordnance, and accept the charge of cap- 
tain of the body-guards. Such is the wonderful force of unsubk 
duable impudence. 

The story of the attachment which Mademoiselle d’Orléans 
conceived for him, and the marriage which was only broken off by 
his own ill-timed punctiliousness, and would, if it had taken place, 
by her blood-royal and her immense wealth, have raised him 
above every subject in the realm, is well known by the account 
given of it by the lady herself in her Memoirs. He made his 
refraining from marrying Mademoiselle a great favor with the 
king, and his good fortune continued increasing, and advanced to 
a surprising height of prosperity and distinction when all of a sud- 
den, about a year after, on his return from Paris to Versailles, he 
was arrested, conducted to the Bastille, and afterwards to Pignerol. 
The cause of this reverse of fortune is likewise traced to the 
resentment of the mistress and the minister. Madame de Mon- 
tespan had not forgotten the treatment she had received from him, 
on a variety of occasions, and the jealousy of Louvois was con- 
tinually. excited by Lauzun’s success, and by the impudence of 
his rivalry. 

Lauzun recovered his liberty, but not till ten years after, when 
it was purchased at an immense sacrifice by Mademoiselle, but he 
was never restored to his influence over the king’s mind. For 
many years he was not permitted to come within five miles of the 
court, and ultimately only procured his return by his gallantry in 
safely escorting the Queen of James II. and her son from London 
to Calais, when that monarch was obliged to make his escape 
from England. ‘This return was, to a man of Lauzun’s character, 
one of triumph ; adroit and able courtier as he was, he did not fail 
to make the best use of his position between the two courts of St. 
Germains and Versailles. For the rest of his life he enjoyed great 
consideration and a munificent fortune, and lived the life, and had 
all the distinctions of a nobleman of the very highest class. He 
had the best table and the best house both at court and at Paris, 
and they were graced by the first society. But with all this, he 
was miserable. The familiar approach to the king was gone. 
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With all Lauzun’s capricious love of independence, his vanity, and 
his insolence, he was a courtier by birth, education, and habit, and 
to a courtier of Louis XIV. the idea of the king was all in all. It 
was like living without light to be without his favor, and having 
enjoyed his intimacy, to be deprived of it was to be struck blind. 
Such tricks can the force of habit play with the imagination of the 
strongest minds ; the impression of received and undoubted public 
opinion scarcely ever fails to sink deep. The atmosphere in 
which a man is born seems to color his intellect, and the dye is 
too fast ever to be washed out. Sir Thomas More believed in 
witchcraft ; Lord Bacon in the force of charms; and Lauzun in 
the magic of a king’s smile. In order to regain it, he did many 
of the extraordinary things recounted by Saint-Simon, and what is 
more, his vexation at not succeeding led him into indescribable 
folly. He either fancied himself or pretended to be in profound 
disgrace, and every year he kept a sort of anniversary of his fall 
by some extravagant exhibition of madness. At these times he 
used to say his gtief overcame his reason. He hoped to please 
the king by this refinement of flattery ; the king only laughed at 
him. Nobody else, however, dared to laugh: Lauzun was the 
most formidable person about the court: his malice was as bitter 
as his wit was inexhaustible. His manners were reserved, meas- 
ured, even gentle and respectful : from under this low and honied 
tone, however, sprung up sallies of the most piercing and over- 
whelming description, either for their extreme justness, their force, 
or their humor, and this in two or three words, and sometimes 
with an air of absence or indifference as if he was not thinking of 
what he said. A man so much feared had of course no friends. 
He was not only severe in words, he punished practically some- 
times. In the execution of one of his schemes of regaining the 
confidence of the king, he went to Aix-la-Chapelle, in order to 
pick up some political connexion among the foreigners of distinc- 
tion who at that time resorted there, and whom he calculated on 
turning to account. Not succeeding, he resolved on visiting the 
army of Maréchal Villeroy, then in the field (1705), where he 
was received with all the honors of war, as having commanded in 
chief the armies of the (French) king in Ireland. He remained 
three days with the army, which was in presence of the enemy. 
It was known that the king was desirous of a battle, and all the 
world, which is the way of the peaceable folk, seconded the king 
in his wish, for nothing is so gratifying to citizens at home as to 
hear of the spilling of blood. ‘This was the reason of Lauzun’s 
visit. The officers to whose care Villeroy had committed him, 
took him to see the enemy’s outposts and showed him all in their 
power ; he, however, so teazed them with questions, and was so 
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anxious to know more than they could tell him, that out of spite, 
they carried him within musket shot, and ran the risk of being 
surrounded, thinking thereby to give him a fright. Lauzun, how- 
ever, was the last man on earth to be afraid. He had, with all 
his ardor, that kind of cool courage which is so well acquainted 
with every degree of peril, that it can look on and discriminate 
the nature of every risk, as if the observation was carried on at 
the fireside. Instantly seeing through the design, he diverted 
himself with redoubling his questions, and took care to stop in 
every position which he knew to be most dangerous, so that he 
had the satisfaction of seeing several of them walking wide, and 
endeavouring to shuffle off. He only permitted them to withdraw, 
when he had thoroughly convinced them that they had mistaken 
their man. 

On his return to court, every body got about him to learn the 
situation of the armies. ‘This was what he had gone to see, and 
longed to tell. He acted his usual part of the reserved, the dis- 
graced courtier, a forgotten, neglected character, who could not 
see two steps before him. The day after his return he went to 
the Princess of Conti’s, to pay his court to the Dauphin, who did 
not like him, but who knew that he (Lauzun) detested Villeroy. 
Monseigneur put various questions to him respecting the position 
of the armies, and the obstacles which prevented.them from en- 
gaging. ‘The duke drew back, after the manner of a man who is 
resolved to be pressed ; he did not conceal that he had beena 
great deal between the two armies, and very near the enemy’s 
outposts, but contented himself with launching out in praise of the 
beauty of the king’s troops, and the high spirits they were in at 
finding themselves so near the enemy, in such fine position, and 
on their eagerness to engage. ‘ But why did they not engage?” 
Pushed at length to the point he wanted, “I will tell you,” said 
he, “ since you absolutely command me, that I have very exactly 
reconnoitred the fronts of the two armies, and the whole ground 
between them, and on their right and left. It is true there is no 
rivulet between them, and that I saw neither ravine nor hollow 
road either to get over or into, but there are other obstacles which 
I took a great deal of notice of.” “ But what on earth are they?” 
said Monseigneur : whereupon Lauzun began repeating over again 
the impediments which did not exist ; at last, pushed to extrem- 
ity, he drew his snuff-box from his pocket. ‘ Remark now, 
Monseigneur ; there is a thing between them which is exceed- 
ingly embarrassing for the feet, —a growth of broom.” “ But how 
high?” “How high shall I say,—how high,” he repeated, 
looking about the room for an object of comparison ; “ high, — 
high,” at length he said, “ high, i do assure, as this snuff-box.” 
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The Dauphin burst into laughter, as it was intended he should ; 
all the company joined: the story took, ran through the court, 
and soon arrived in town. The same evening it was told to the 
king. Lauzun had his triumph, and showed, in this way, his 
gratitude to Maréchal Villeroy for all the honors he had paid him, 
and his own pique at having picked up nothing at Aix-la-~Chapelle 
which answered his purpose. 

One day, a short time before his death, when he was supposed to 
be dying, he called the priest to him who had been very assiduous 
during his illness, and who, as Lauzun knew, was stimulated to 
his extra exertions by his hope of a considerable bequest for the 
rebuilding of his church, and gave him a formal benediction, tell- 
ing him that that was all he had for him. ‘The Duc de la Force 
was present, a man whom Lauzun had always made his butt ; to 
him he began making a grave speech of thanks and gratitude for 
his attention to him during his illness, and as he was the eldest of 
his house, beseeched him to give him his blessing. The Duc de 
la Force, with the priest beside him, was struck by the absurdity 
of the request, but at length complied ; the pair were immediately 
dismissed and retired, the duke laughing, and the priest not a little 
mortified at the scene. Another day, when he was said to be 
very ill, Biron and his wife ventured on tip-toe to the door of his 
room, and keeping behind the curtains, contrived to get a peep at 
him; they were perceived in the glass. ‘To Biron he was attach- 
ed, but his wife, who was his own niece, and his principal heir, he 
detested, as he thought her mercenary, and her manners were 
disagreeable to him. Offended at this invasion of his sick cham- 
ber, which he attributed to avarice and a desire to ascertain 
whether he would soon be dead, he determined to make the par- 
ties repent, and to amuse himself at the same time. He began to 
pray aloud, in the character of a repentant sinner, to beg pardon 
of God for his past trespasses, and to hope that at least the goods 
which he possessed might serve to expiate his sins, and to prom- 
ise that all should be left for pious uses without reserve, and to 
thank the Almighty for having left him this last means of escap- 
ing from the consequences of his iniquities. This prayer was 
uttered in a tone so penitent and with such apparent earnestness, 
that Biron and his wife never doubted for a moment that he was 
going to execute his design, and that they should be left without 
apenny. The sick duke sent for notaries, who drew up the will 
in the spirit of his prayer, and Madame de Biron was in despair. 
He, however, deferred adding his signature, and finding himself 
getting better and better, never signed it at all. This comedy 
greatly delighted him, and he often laughed over it with some of 
his particular friends, on his recovery ; for in spite of the strength 
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of his disease, and his extreme old age, (he was ninety when he 
died,) he got quite well, and no signs of weakness seemed to 
remain. With all the external indications of poor health, he had 
a constitution of iron, and an appetite of inordinate vigor. 

His long confinement in prison had rendered him enamoured of 
a gloomy solitude ; he would retire from the best company in the 
world to his apartment, and indulge in moody reflections : this 
was his custom every afternoon. It had also rendered him sus- 
picious. When a confessor was sent to him in prison, at a time 
when he was expected to die, he insisted upon having a Capuchin, 
only for the sake of the test of his beard, and when he came near 
him he laid hold of him and gave the beard such a twitch as prov- 
ed to him at least that it was not false, and that there was a prob- 
ability that the priest was not a spy. 

Of the very able and brilliant general, the Maréchal de Lux- 
embourg, these Memoirs speak copiously ; partly because he was 
the commander under whom Saint-Simon served his first appren- 
ticeship in arms, but chiefly on account of a claim which the Duc 
de Luxembourg set up of precedence over sixteen dukes and 
peers of France, in right of the duchy he received through his 
wife. The importance attributed to this claim in these times it is 
hardly possible for us to appreciate; precedence and the trifling 
shades of rank are accidents which the more philosophical spirit 
of the present day leads men to speak of at least lightly, however 
in some instances they may stickle for them. But precedence in 
the court of Louis XIV. was the life and the soul of the age ; and 
if there was any thing deemed worth the sacrifice of life or fortune, 
it was the privilege of standing higher, or being called up before 
another. In the details of this cause so variously and ingeniously 
pursued, there is nothing to interest a modern reader beyond the 
devotion with which it was carried on, the ability and rank of the 
parties who struggled through this contest about a shadow, and 
more especially the solemn importance attached to it by the able, 
the sensible, and upright Saint-Simon himself. The spectacle is 
humiliating ; it leads a man to suspect the nature of his pursuits, 
assume what guise of respectability they may, and to be at last 
disposed to exclaim that all is “‘ vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

The Duc de Luxembourg was named Bouteville : he was the 
son of the famous duellist, the Comte de Bouteville, who, when 
he was in exile at Brussels for having killed the Comte de Tho- 
rigny, had the temerity to return to Paris and fight Beuvron, the 
relation of Thorigny, whose second was Bussy D’Amboise, and 
who was killed in the rencontre. Bouteville, with his second and 
cousin, Rosmadec, failed in making his escape: both were be- 
headed on the Place de Gréve, in 1627. Bouteville was of the 
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family of Montmorency. The young Bouteville was born six 
months after the catastrophe which befell his father. His name, 
his talents, and his ambition triumphed over obstacles which to 
another would have been fatal; features of a very repulsive cast, 
and a figure which a hump before, and a very pointed one behind, 
had not prepared him for a career of gallantry. Nevertheless the 
spirit of intrigue, the confidence acquired from his familiarity with 
the great world, together with the habit of gayety and debauch then 
in fashion, enabled him successfully to overcome the deficiencies 
of his person. His countenance, moreover, when the eye had 
become accustomed to it, though it had that peculiar expression 
which distinguishes the deformed, won upon his friends, more 
especially when joined with the grace and brilliancy that seemed 
to mark his most trifling action. 

The military career of Luxembourg was marked by alternations 
of idleness and victory: he seemed to have only to make an effort 
to triumph over his enemies. His coup-d’wil was extremely accu- 
rate ; in the face of the enemy he was calm, deliberate, prudent ; 
on the day of battle, full of confidence and boldness, and, at the 
same time, a coolness which enabled him to see and foresee every 
thing in the midst of the hottest fire and the most imminent dan- 
ger. It was then that he was really great; in all other matters 
he was indolence itself. Play, and gay conversation with his inti- 
mate friends, and every evening private suppers with select friends, 
were all he seemed to care for: at them every thing was forgotten 
but gayety, and if he was near a town, women were always added 
to the party. At such times he was inaccessible ; he neither gave 
an order nor received a message, and however urgent, he was never 
interrupted. He lived to the age of sixty-seven, leading the same 
life, and acting as if he thought himself but twenty-five. At last, 
however, age, temperament, and conformation, combined to be- 
tray him, and he sunk in the midst of a most brilliant career. 

Among the other generals of the court and the contemporaries 
of Saint-Simon, one of the most distinguished and remarkable was 
Maréchal Villars. His success, both in the field and court, have 
given him a name in history which shows how little history is to 
be depended upon for any thing except the rude outlines of 
events. ‘The contemporaries of Villars saw the real man, and 
Saint-Simon has painted him at full length. Our character shall 
be true to the impression received from the Memoirs: it must 
necessarily, however, be condensed into a comparatively brief 
space. 

The birth of Villars, in his time, when aristocratic distinctions 
were so highly prized, was not one to build a reputation upon: 
his father had risen from obscurity by his skill and courage in the 
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use of the small sword, and had been retained in the household of, 
and seconded in their duels, some of the first nobility, after which 
he was employed at court, and was received chevalier of the order 
of St. Esprit. Villars, his son, is said to have received a piece of 
advice from his mother, on which he invariably acted, and which 
probably proved of more service to him in life than the reputation 
of his father’s courage, or the distinctions it acquired him. She 
said to him, ‘ When in presence of the king talk continually of 
yourself: a counsel which he religiously kept with his sovereign, 
and moreover extended to all his subjects, forgetting the second 
part of her advice, which was “ never to mention himself to any 
body else.” Villars was a Thraso in speech, but he contrived to 
be so also in deeds: by the concurrence of lucky accidents he 
realized his most extravagant boasts, and no one was more lost in 
admiration at their accomplishment than himself: he could neither 
think nor speak of any thing else, and as he was a complete re- 
pertory of plays and operas, and filled his discourse with quota- 
tions from them, the air’of rhodomontade he gave to his whole 
course of action may be easily conceived. In fact, in his highest 
employments and greatest commands (and he rose to the highest 
the monarch had to bestow) he was nothing more or less than a 
strolling player ranting through his part, with this method in his 
madness, that he always took care to rant wholly on the subject 
of his own exploits. It may be supposed, that the man who had 
eyes only for his own deeds had a heart for nobody but himself, 
and but little love was lost; he had no friend but himself, and to 
serve that friend there was no depth of servility or baseness to 
which he would not crawl; he was never known to do any thing 
for another beyond paying an extravagant compliment, which was 
the coinage with which he used to repay all sorts of services ; 
consequently, he had as few followers as friends: he maintained 
his consequence chiefly by the magnificent opinion he maintained 
of himself, and by the determination to spare no sacrifice of self- 
respect or indeed any thing or any body else to uphold his author- 
ity. As for the ordinary means of preserving an employment, 
attending to its duties, of them he was utterly reckless; they 
might perform them that would, all he was intent upon was to 
remain in the enjoyment of the dignity and the income of his 
charge : his magnificence was of a kind truly Gascon, for it con- 
cealed the most wretched avarice ; and his rapacity was that of a 
harpy. During the war he would send out detachments with no 
other view than pillage, and has been known to direct the move- 
ments of an entire army with this sole view. He had heaped 
together piles of gold by the plunder of war, and, as he was 
utterly shameless, he would make a joke of the means. by which 
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he had amassed it. His love of gambling was unconquerable : 
for he was as lucky in the saloon as in the field: he always won. 
The stage was another of his passions, whether from a love of the 
drama or the loose women who are always connected with a thea- 
tre ; with these people and their paramours he lived, and spoke 
their language. Not all his honors and great employments could 
keep him from this description of society, or from disgracing his 
old age by the most gross and indecent conversation, of which he 
made no secret. He was, in fact, utterly destitute of shame. 
With all this, he possessed some of the highest qualifications of a 
general. He had a tolerably just cowp-d’eil: his greatest virtue 
was, however, that of masking his real intentions, and at the same 
time bringing up his forces to a particular spot, and at a particular 
moment ; this is the great problem a general has to work: Napo- 
leon solved it better than any one; Villars owed his success to it. 
It is made a matter of reproach to him, that he was utterly indif- 
ferent to every thing which respects the commissariat, the wagon 
train, the protection of convoys,— he left such matters to those 
who would care for them. In modern armies a commander-in- 
chief is almost relieved from such duties by means of responsible 
agents. Villars cared little about their responsibility ; if they 
failed, he threw the failure upon them; if they succeeded, he took 
all the glory of success to himself. 

In action he was cool, and his ideas clear; though, occasion- 
ally, he would permit his sanguine temper to triumph and get 
heated, thus involving himself in confusion and embarrassment. 
When he gave orders, they were couched in the most fulsome 
language to the party to whom they were addressed ; he dwelt 
upon the esteem he had for the officer, and the confidence he felt 
in his exertions, but he committed nothing to paper, and went 
into no details, — all was cloudy ; if good came out of it, Villars 
was glorified ; if evil, the agent was overwhelmed with the conse- 
quences of failure. His personal courage never fluctuated ; not 
so his mental courage ; as long as he was not invested with re- 
sponsibility, there was no exploit too daring, no scheme too wild 
for him ; but when he was placed at the head of armies, he grew 
chary of his laurels, and at times even allowed opportunities of 
exertion to escape him which ought to have been turned to ac- 
count. In spite. of the success with which he was generally 
attended, he failed to convince any one of his great services ex- 
cepting the king and himself. It is probable that kings are placed, 
in respect of individuals, very much in the position of posterity ; 
they are too far above them to see any thing beyond gross results. 

The Memoirs of Villars, published under ‘his name, bear every 
mark of having come from his pen; they are confused and bom- 
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bastic ; and even where he enters into minute details, they are 
almost entirely a tissue of fiction. ‘The embarrassment which dis- 
tinguishes his writings marked his conduct in council ; he began 
with ardor, then wandered, and soon lost himself, until some char- 
itable colleague assisted him in recovering the track and helped 
him out with the remainder of his opinion ; and his confusion fre- 
quently arrived at that pitch that he would declare the exact con- 
trary of what he evidently meant to say. 

With all his own licentiousness and with that strange inconsis 
tency which distinguishes men, he was exceedingly jealous of his 
wife, whom he placed under the duennaship of his mother, whose 
undertaking was, never to let her out of sight. The Duc de 
Saint-Simon observes, that these precautions are always ridiculous, 
and by no means so successful as might be wished. As he 
directed his armies sometimes solely with a view to the amassing 
of wealth, on other occasions he would change the whole plan of 
a campaign, that he might have an opportunity of seeing his wife. 

The first president of the Parliament of Paris, D’Harlay, was a 
man whose character will well repay the study. Saint-Simon, 
who hated him, —and he was generally both feared and hated, — 
has touclied off his minutest peculiarities with a felicity animated 
by warm admiration of his talents and the deepest contempt of his 
character. ‘The high office held by Harlay brought him repeat- 
edly into contact with the king, and more especially with the 
aristocracy, with whom it was then the custom prevailing to solicit 
their own cause before the tribunal over which Harlay presided. 

Harlay was a spare little man, but full of vigor and energy, 
with a lozenge-shaped face, a large aquiline nose, and vulture 
eyes, that seemed ready to eat every thing up and to pierce the 
very walls. His dress was more ecclesiastical than legal, for he 
carried every thing that was formal to an extreme. He was 
always full-dressed, his gait stooping, his speech slow, studied, and 
distinct, his pronunciation of the old school, his words and phrases 
the same: his whole manner was made up, constrained, and affect- 
ed: an air of hypocrisy infected all his actions ; his manner was 
hollow and cynical, his reverences were to the ground, and as he 
walked along, his dress rustled against the walls with a pretence 
of humility. His manner was always profoundly respectful, under 
which was clearly enough to be seen a spirit of insolent audacity: 
and though his expressions were measured and guarded, pride of 
some sort was sure to peep out, and as much contempt and sar- 
casm as he dared to show. 

His conversation was usually made up of sententious sayings 
and maxims, always dry and laconic; he was never at ease him- 
self, and no one with him. He had a great fund of sense, great 
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penetration, a vast knowledge of mankind, more especially of that 
class of persons with whom he dealt ; he was well acquainted with 
literature, extremely learned in jurisprudence, and more especially 
in international law. His reading was general, his memory ex- 
traordinary ; and though he studied a deliberate preciseness of 
manner, his quickness of repartee was surprising and never failed 
him. In all the intricacies of practice he was superior to the 
most dexterous practitioners. He had rendered himself so com- 
pletely the master of the Parliament, that not a single member 
stood before him, but with the trembling humility of a pupil: he 
ruled all connected with it with the most absolute tyranny, turn- 
ing and using them as he listed, and often without their perceiv- 
ing it; and when they did, they were obliged to submit. He 
never suffered the slightest approach to familiarity on the part of 
any person: even in his own family as much ceremony was kept 
up, as between the most perfect strangers. At table the conver- 
sation turned upon the most common-place subjects, and though 
resident in the same house, his son never called upon him without 
sending a message ; when he entered, his father rose to ineet him 
with hat in hand, ordered a chair to be brought, and took leave 
of him in the same manner. Harlay was celebrated for his dex- 
terity in his form of “ bowing out”: the instant he wished to get 
rid of any person, he began bowing them out from door to door, 
with so much affected humility, and at the same time with such 
determined perseverance, that it was equally impossible either to 
be offended or to resist. After he had uttered one of the cruel 
bon mots, for which he was remarkable, and many of which are 
preserved, he would instantly commence his “ reverences ” and 
not end until his antagonist was fairly driven from the field. He 
carried his formal mode of politeness to such an excess, that he 
generally saw his victims into their coach, and the door shut upon 
them. On one occasion, the Duc de Rohan leaving him in great 
dudgeon at the manner in which he had been treated in an audi- 
ence, as he was descending the stairs indulged in all sorts of abuse 
of the First President to his intendant, who accompanied him, 
when suddenly turning round, they found Harlay close behind 
them, bowing them out in the most reverential style possible. 
The Duke, quite confused, begged and prayed, and was quite 
shocked that he should give himself the trouble to see him out. 
“Oh, Sir,” said Harlay, “ it is impossible to quit you, you say 
such charming things ;” and in fact he did not leave him till he 
had seen him off in his carriage. The Duchess de Ferté, in the 
same way, as she was descending his staircase, called him “ an old 
baboon”: she found he was close behind her, but hoped it had 
not been heard, for no change in his manner was visible. He put 
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her into her carriage with his usual prostrations. Shortly after 
her cause came on, and judgment was quickly given in her favor. 
The Duchess ran to the President and overwhelmed him with 
her gratitude. He as usual plunged into his reverences, and was 
full of humility and modesty, till he caught an opportunity when 
all eyes were upon them; then looking her full in the face, he 
said, ‘‘ Madam, I am delighted that an old baboon ean do a 
favor for an old ape.” ‘The Duchess would have killed him on 
the spot; he, however, recommenced his reverences and bowed 
her out of the place, in profound silence and his eyes upon the 
ground, until he had seen her into her carriage. 

When the Jesuits and the Fathers of the Oratory were disputing, 
he wished to make up the quarrel without bringing it before the 
tribunals. He sent for the leaders of the two parties and tried to 
reconcile them; as he was taking leave of them, he said to the 
Jesuits, “‘ My fathers, what happiness it would be to live in your 
society,” and turning to the delegates of the oratory, “and, my 
fathers, to die in yours.” His sayings were, however, not so re- 
markable either for their point or wit as for their consummate au- 
dacity, their cruel triumph over every feeling of sympathy and 
consideration for another. He gloried in inflicting a blow which, 
in defiance of all the laws of good breeding and in the security of 
his high and sacred position, laid his object sprawling in helpless 
humiliation. 

Montataire, a chevalier of the Order of the Holy Ghost, who 
had married the daughter of the well known Bussy-Rabutin, was 
remarkable, as well as his wife, for being a great talker: they were 
also celebrated for their excessive litigiousness. ‘They were once 
at an audience of the President and began to talk of a cause 
which they had before him, as was the manner and custom of the 
time. The husband began to speak, but had not advanced far 
before the lady took the words out of his mouth, and proceeded 
to explain the business for him. The First President listened for 
some time ; at length, interrupting her, he said to Montataire, “Is 
that your wife, Sir?” ‘“ Yes, Sir,” said Montataire, not a little as- 
tonished at the question. “Sir,” replied the President, “ I pity 
you,” shrugging up his shoulders with an air of compassion, and 
then turning his back upon them. Every body laughed: it was 
impossible to help it. The discomfited pair retreated in confu- 
sion. 

Two counsellors, who had bought estates of the noble names 
of De Persan and De Croi, and had taken their names, as was 
customary with the nobility of the time, were announced at one of 
his audiences. He pretended not to know them, and as they 

were presented, bowed with his lowest reverence; but on rising, 
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he looked suddenly in their faces, and pretended all of a sudden 
to recognise them; ‘ Masks!” he said, “ I know you.” 

He seems to have treated all such pretensions as an invasion 
of the ranks of the privileged order, and in the same light regarded 
even the assumption of their dress or costume. During the 
vacation, while he was residing at his seat of Grosbois, two young 
barristers called on him to pay their respects. They were at- 
tired in gray dresses, such as were worn in the country, with their 
cravats twisted and passed through the button-hole, after a manner 
that seems at the time to have been fashionable, and which was, 
perhaps, an infringement on the etiquette of the court, or rather a 
departure from the costume of the bar. This shocked his cynical 
humor. He called for a sort of equerry, looked at him, and then 
said to a groom, “ Drive out this fellow,” (alluding to the equerry,) 
“who has the impudence to wear a cravat like these gentlemen 
here.” ‘The gentlemen, says Saint-Simon, were nearly on the 
point of fainting, got off as quickly as they could, and promised 
never to return. 

The brutality of Harlay arose from his own wretched sufferings ; 
he lived on the rack of a horrible temper; he was eaten up, not 
with remorse, but with what at the present day, might perhaps, 
be called indigestion. He suffered from a kind of madness, which, 
without interfering with his efficiency or his acuteness in the most 
intricate affairs presented for his decision, made him the terror and 
scourge of every person that had ariy thing to do with him. His 
natural talents were of the highest order, and yet he was destitute 
of every principle of honor; ambition, avarice, and even crime, 
were the stains of his life. He was proud, haughty, rancorous, 
spiteful, and even wicked by the natural promptings of his heart ; 
he was hypocritical, and when there was need, grovelling and 
humble ; in the commonest actions of his life, hollow and false ; 
and yet in all matters of common business between Peter and 
James, he was scrupulously exact and just for the sake of his rep- 
utation ; but let his interests, his passions, or even the air of the 
court or success there interfere, and no man was capable of com- 
mitting more barefaced iniquity. * 

Of all the interesting characters sacred to fame and history with 
which this voluminous work abounds, none is more attractive in 
all its forms than that of Fenelon. Man, in a state of society, by 
which we understand a being artificial to a certain extent, and 
under a despotic, a religious, and a refined reign, like that of Louis 
XIV., artificial to a point of extreme nicety, certainly never so 
nearly approached the model of perfection as in the instance of 
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this great man. In the circumstances of his rise, in his fall, in his 
manners, in the tolerance of his spirit and the wonderful mode in 
which he combined the finesse of a courtier with the simplicity of 
a Christian, qualities are exhibited which require to be separately 
and minutely studied by one who would make himself master of 
this great character. Saint-Simon, as the bosom friend of the 
Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, fast and faithful friends of 
Fenelon, to whom he owed his rise, and who, as long as he lived, 
remained his faithful and devoted intimates and disciples, had many 
and ample opportunities of knowing him well. His portrait and 
the anecdotes respecting him are certainly striking portions in a 
work, which is so rich in court-and-state human nature, that we 
do not know where to turn without lighting upon either a pic- 
ture ora lesson. We shall not do wrong in endeavouring to do 
justice to the character of Fenelon by Saint-Simon in a translation, 
however difficult it may be to transfer the force and conciseness 
of the author to another language. 


‘“‘ This prelate was a tall, spare man, of a good figure, pale, the 
nose large, the eyes full of fire and most expressive of sense and 
talent; I have never seen any thing like his countenance, and 
having once seen it, it was impossible to forget it. It was full of 
contraries. ‘There were gravity and gallantry, seriousness and 
gayety ; it was as appropriate to the man of learning as the bishop, 
to the bishop as the man; above all, there shone forth in it, as in 
all the rest of his person, an air of perfect grace, decorum, deli- 
cacy, mind, and, more than any thing, nobleness. It required an 
effort to take your eyes from him. All his portraits are speaking, 
without, however, catching the exact harmony which reigned in 
the original, or the various delicate shades of character collected 
in his face. His manners corresponded with his appearance ; his 
ease communicated itself to others; there were moreover, an air 
and a good taste that are only acquired by mixing with the best 
society and the great world, which diffused themselves over all his 
conversations ; along with which a natural eloquence, gentle yet 
flowery, an insinuating politeness, at the same time noble and dis- 
criminative. An elocution, neat, easy, and agreeable ; every thing 
appeared, as it fell from him, clear and perspicuous ; even matters, 
which in other hands would have been thought embarrassed and 
obscure. He seemed never to wish to appear a wiser man than the 
one he was conversing with; he put himself within the reach of 
his auditor, without letting him perceive’it, so that the effect was 
like enchantment, and nobody could leave him, no one not try to 
return to him. It was this rare talent, — and he had it to the high- 
est pitch of perfection, — which all his life bound his friends to 
him, in spite of his disgrace, and which in their dispersion brought 
them together to talk of him, to regret him, to wish for him, to 
attach themselves closer and closer to him, as the Jews sigh for 
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Jerusalem, and to pine for his return, as that unfortunate people 
sigh and wait for the coming of the Messiah. It was in the char- 
acter of a species of prophet that he had acquired that power over 
his followers, which, though exercised in all sweetness and gentle- 
ness, yet could bear no resistance. If he had returned to court, 
or entered the council, which was his grand aim, he would not 
long have suffered his coadjutors to remain as companions. Once 
at anchor, once without need of the aid of others, it would have 
been soon dangerous not merely to resist him, but not to maintain 
a constant condition of suppleness and admiration towards him. 

“In the retirement of his diocese he lived with the humble and 
industrious piety of a pastor, and with the magnificence and confi- 
dence of a man who felt no pain at renouncing what others might 
suppose him to regret. He had the air of keeping the world at its 
proper distance. No man ever had the passion of pleasing more 
than he: it extended to the servant as well as to the master; never 
did man carry it further, or with a more constant, regular, and con- 
tinued application, and undoubtedly that man never lived who suc- 
ceeded more eminently. Cambrai is a place of great resort and 
passage: nothing could equal the politeness, the discernment, the 
charming and agreeable manner, with which he received every 
body. At first he was shunned; he courted no one; gradually, 
and almost insensibly, the charm of his manner attracted a small 
body of friends ; under favor of this little crowd, several of those 
whom fear had kept away, were glad to come and sow seeds, to be 
reaped in other times. From one to another the fashion caught, 
and every body went. When the Duke of Burgundy began to 
show himself, the prelate’s court was still further increased, and 
really became an effective one when the duke became Dauphin. 
The number of persons whom he had welcomed, the quantity of 
those who had lodged with him in passing through, the care he had 
taken of the sick, of the wounded, who on various occasions had 
been brought into the city, had won the hearts of the troops. He 
was assiduous in his attendance on the hospitals, and among the 
officers, high and low; he would keep invalids at his palace for 
months together, until they were perfectly reéstablished. While in 
the character of a true pastor he was vigilant in his care of their 
souls, and ready at the call of the meanest among them, and with 
his power of eloquence, and his knowledge of the human heart, so 
successful in gaining authority over their minds, he was not less 
attentive to their corporal wants. Subsistence and nutriment for 
the sick, delicacies for the fastidious, and even medicines, were 
brought from his abode in quantities; and yet in all this was an 
order, a method, and a care, that each thing was the best of its 
kind. At all consultations on critical cases he was sure to preside. 
It is absolutely incredible to what a point he became the idol of the 
soldiery, and how his name resounded into the very heart of the 
court. 

*“* His alms, his repeated episcopal visitations many times in the 
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year, which made him personally known in the remotest district of 
his diocese, his frequent preachings both in town and village, his 
facility of access, his humanity to the lowly, his politeness to 
others, the natural grace, which increased the value of every thing 
he said and did, made him adored by the people; and the priests, 
whose brother and father he called himself, wore him in their very 
hearts. And with all this art and this passion for pleasing there 
was nothing low, nothing common, affected, misplaced ; he was 
always precisely on the right footing with every one. He was easy 
of access, and every claim upon him was met with a prompt and 
disinterested expedition; and all who held office under him 
throughout his extensive diocese seemed animated with the spirit 
of their principal.’”’ — Vol. xu. p. 66. 


Saint-Simon then goes on to describe with minuteness the daily 
habits and modes of life of this true bishop, and charms us by 
the description of the curious combination he contrived to make 
between the hospitalities of a prince, and the duties of a Christian 
pastor. ‘The details are full of interest, and we would recommend 
them to all such of our clerical readers as will condescend to 
study the character of a Catholic bishop, and adopt a model 
from another church; we regret that they run to too great an 
extent for our pages. 

Equally instructive is the history of this extraordinary man’s 
rise at court and his sudden banishment from it. The annals of 
theology contain no more instructive lesson than the history of 
Fenelon’s connexion with Madame Guyon, Madame Guyon’s in- 
troduction to. Madame de Maintenon, the intrigues of the Jesuit 
bishops, and the use they made of the king’s mistress in bringing 
their machinations to bear. 

It is to be lamented that Fenelon did not survive the king. If 
any man could have established a permanent and beneficial influ- 
ence over the mind of the Regent, it was the Archbishop of 
Cambrai. The Duke of Saint-Simon himself was the person 
whose power, during the reign of the Duke of Orleans, was ex- 
pected to be all paramount. A long intimacy had subsisted 
between himself and the duke, and when the latter was under the 
displeasure of the king, his uncle, when he was consequently 
abandoned by the whole court, and the subject of the most atro- 
cious calumnies, —calumnies, however, in those times, not impos- 
sible and scarcely improbable, — Saint-Simon alone, of all the 
grandees of the court, continued on the same footing of intimacy 
and friendship that had been previously maintained : before the 
death of the king he had become his principal adviser, and when 
the regency was declared, might have been principal minister. 
He appears, however, to have shrunk from the cares and respon- 
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sibility of a similar post, and contented himself with a place at 
the council-board. His opinion and advice never ceased to possess 
great weight with the duke; but the mind of Saint-Simon was of 
too stern and uncompromising a cast to retain a permanent influ- 
ence over a character like that of the Regent. Saint-Simon’s 
independence, his aptitude for business, his plans of reform and 
amelioration, together with his strong aristocratic prejudices, prob- 
ably more frequently rendered his advice importunate than ac- 
ceptable, so that, after various fluctuations and disappointments, 
after intrigues against him and vigorous sallies in defence of his 
opinions, Saint-Simon accepted the temporary retirement of a 
ceremonial embassy to Madrid, and seems to have retreated into 
the character of a vigilant spectator and tried friend, who was 
called upon when others deceived or were not to be trusted. The 
intercourse between the Regent and our author was however 
permanent, and the intimacy and confidence on the part of the 
Duke of Orleans subject but to very slight intermissions. It was 
impossible, however, for a man of Saint-Simon’s habits and senti- 
ments to remain constantly in the direction of a character like that 
of the Duke of Orleans. A much meaner instrument was better 
adapted to the purpose ; and upon very different men from Saint- 
Simon must be thrown the extravagant measures, the unsettled 
olicy, in short, the horrid profligacy, public and private, of the 
al Saint-Simon was however sufficiently mixed up with 
it all to’let us fully into the secrets of the reign. 

The charge of the general falsehood of history, alleged so 
freely and perhaps so truly, is inapplicable to such a work as the 
one before us. Saint-Simon was not a /ittérateur collecting scat- 
tered notices of public events from insufficient authorities, and 
moulding the whole into some general idea of the order and suc- 
cession of motives and actions cast in his own brain. When 
he writes of the men who influenced the transactions of his time, 
he speaks of persons he was in daily contact with, and in con- 
junction or opposition to whom he was himself concerned in the 
transaction of the most important affairs in the country. Were. it 
necessary to produce instances of the light which such men throw 
upon the rude and shadowless pictures of history, we might in- 
stance the character of the Regent himself, which, till the publica- 
tion of these Memoirs, has never been rightly understood. As we 
pass from page to page of the latter volumes, the monster of oth- 
er writers vanishes, and the human being takes his place: his 
vices do not become less odious, but they are more intelligible : 
instead of being horrified by a phantasmagoria, now retreating 
into undistinguishable pettiness, now rushing upon and overpower- 
ing the imagination with the vastness and ugliness of its lurid pro- 
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portions, we have presented to us the image of man, the likeness 
indeed of a fallen angel, but at the same time a being whose incon- 
sistencies and excesses we can comprehend and arrange or account 
for, with whose misfortunes and disappointments we can sympa- 
thize, while we do not the less detest his enormities. He and his 
daughter the Duchess of Berri, as they are painted in the Saint- 
Simon gallery, are admirable studies for the moralist who would 
write on the education of princes. Card'sai Dubois, the Duke 
de Noailles, and all the other heroes of the Regency, are also 
drawn at full length. This portion of the Memoirs relative to and 
on the Regency, and that short period of the majority of Louis 
XV. which preceded the death of the Duke of Orleans, occupy 
rather more than seven volumes of the whole twenty-one, and are 
perhaps more replete with stirring incidents than the preceding 
part, but fall sadly below them in the dignity and ability of the 
historic personages of the former reign. On the death of Louis 
the government became one infamous scramble, and the persons 
engaged in the disgraceful hustle were fit actors in such scenes. 








[From “ The Asiatic Journal, No, 37.’’] 
MOFUSSIL STATIONS. * 


NO. 1l.—— AGRA. 


In this age of tourists, it is rather extraordinary that the travel- 
ling mania should not extend to the possessions of the British 
Government in India; and that so few persons are induced to visit 
scenes and countries in the East, embellished with the most gor- 
geous productions of nature and of art. The city of Agra is well 
worthy of a pilgrimage from the uttermost parts of the globe: yet 
a very small number amid those who have spent many years in 
Hindoostan are tempted to pay it a visit; and the civil and milita- 
ry residents, together with casual travellers passing through to the 
places of their destination, alone, are acquainted with a city boast- 
ing all the oriental magnificence which imagination has pictured 
from the glowing descriptions of eastern tales. The Smelfungus 
tribe is very numerous in India; necessity, and not “a truant dis- 
position,” has occasioned the greater portion of the servants of the 
Company to traverse foreign lands; and the sole remark frequently 
made by persons who have sojourned amid the marble temples 
and citron groves of Agra, consist of a simple statement, that “ it is 
exceedingly hot.” Bishop Heber, who possessed a true relish for 
the sublime and beautiful, and who delighted with all a poet’s 
enthusiasm in the picturesque, has not done Agra justice in his 





* See the Select Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature, Vol. I. p. 293. 
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interesting narrative. He was ill during the brief period of his 
sojourn there, and had come immediately from Delhi, the stately 
rival of the city of Acbar. This is the more unfortunate, as his 
work, being very popular, and considered good authority, has led a 
favorite writer of the day to portray ruin and desolation as the 
prominent features of Agra; whereas, though somewhat shorn of 
the splendor it possessed in the times of the Moghul emperors, it 
is still a place of wealth and importance, inhabited by rich natives, 
both Moosulman and Hindoo, and carrying on an extensive trade. 
Should steam-navigation ever be introduced with effect upon the 
Ganges and Jumna, there can be little doubt that the seat of gov- 
ernment will be, at some time, removed from Calcutta to a more 
central station, and the probabilities are greatly in favor of Agra 
being the selected spot. In this event, improvements wr pled mag- 
nitude may be expected to take place in the upper country. The 
hill-stations especially will be benefited by the influx of visitors ; 
they must necessarily be enlarged, roads must be made, bridges 
constructed, gardens cultivated, and public buildings erected, 
until they will offer the accommodations of European watering- 
places, in addition to the far superior attractions of their scenery. 
Persons weary of Cheltenham, Baden, Spa, and other springs of 
fashionable resort, may take a trip to the Himalaya, and visit the 
source of the Ganges by way of variety. Even now, it would be 
perfectly practicable for a tourist, in search of novelty, to climb 
the heights of the Asiatic mountains to the limits of eternal snow, 
that untrodden barrier which has defied, and will defy, the adven- 
turous foot of man, and return to England, without experiencing @ 
single day in which the thermometer shall have risen beyond the 
bounds of moderate heat. By landing in Calcutta in the middle of 
October, four months of cold weather is secured, a period sufficient 
to admit of easy travelling through the upper provinces, vid Bena- 
res, Lucknow, Agra, Bhurtpore, Delhi, and Meerut; from the lat- 
ter station it is only a few marches, or a three days’ journey by 
dawk (post) to Landour, a sanatarium perched upon the crags of 
the Himalaya. This place, and Mepoorisse, another hill-canton- 
ment should form the head-quarters during the eight months of 
heat endured in the plains; and in the following October, passing 
through the central provinces, and visiting Jyepore, Nusseerabad, 
Ajmere, and Mhow, the tourist may proceed to Bombay, and take 
his passage home before the commencement of the hot weather. 

To a lover of the picturesque, Agra is one of the most delightful 
stations in India; but as persons of this description form a very 
small portion of the community, a residence amid the splendid 
monuments of Moghul power is not considered desirable, in conse- 
quence of the alleged heat of the climate, and the high prices 
demanded for the bungalows. It possesses a garrison, consisting 
of one European or King’s corps, and three of Native Infantry, 
with their requisite staff, under the command of a brigadier. The 
military cantonments are the ugliest in India, being situated upon 
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a wide, bare plain, enlivened only by a few Parkinsonias, * trees 
which are too uniformly covered with yellow flowers to appear to 
advantage when not mingled with others of more varied foliage. 
The Jumna is completely hid from view by intervening sand-banks, 
which also shut out the beauties of the Taaje Mahal, with the 
exception of its silvery dome ; and the exteriors of the bungalows, 
with few exceptions, are hideous. They are usually built of brick, 
a material amply supplied by the ruins in the neighbourhood ; the 
gateless, and sometimes fenceless compounds, have a desolate ap- 
pearance ; anda handsome church is the only redeeming feature in 
the scene. The houses, however, have good gardens, though the 
latter are not made ornamental to the landscape; and their interi- 
ors are remarkable for the elegance of the fitting-up, an abundance 
of marbles furnishing chimney-pieces, cornices, and plasters of a 
very superior kind of chunam; and instead of bare white-washed 
walls, the apartments are decorated with handsome mouldings and 
other architectural] ornaments. The civil lines, at the distance of 
two miles, are much more beautifully situated, amidst well-wooded 
ravines, which, during the rainy season, are covered with a verdant 
carpet of green, and watered by numerous nullahs. The roads 
are excellent, and kept in the finest order by the labors of gangs 
of convicts, who are employed upon the public works of British 
India. Many of the houses belonging to the families of civilians 
are puckha, and built in the style of those of Calcutta; others as- 
sume a more fanciful aspect, the centre being composed of an 
abandoned mosque, with wings spreading on either side. The 
distance between the military and civil lines at Agra constitutes a 
very considerable obstacle to the social intercourse of the station: 
throughout India, there exists a degree of jealousy on the part of 
the former, which renders them tenacious of appearing to show too 
much deference to the superior wealth of the judges and collectors, 
whom they fancy must look down upon a poorer class. There are, 
of course, a few instances of civilians in high appointments, whe 
hold themselves far above their less fortunate military compeers, — 
a set of persons who have obtained the cognomen of ‘“‘ Buhadur,”’ 
a very significant phrase, borrowed from the title of honor bestowed 
by natives upon great men, or assumed by those who desire to 
give themselves consequence ; — but, generally speaking, the civil- 
ians, being fewer in number, are glad to pay attention to all the 
military in the neighbourhood ; and at least during my residence 
at Agra, they made far less difficulty in coming over to the balls in 
the cantonments than was raised by the families of officers, who 
frequently declined invitations to the civil lines on account of the 
distance, or because they would not receive civilities which they 
were unable to return. This sort of pride is very detrimental to the 
society of small communities, and at Agra it always appears to be 





* So called from having been introduced in India from the Cape by 
Colonel Parkinson. 
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in full operation, the station never having had a reputation for 
gayety. 

Excepting in Calcutta, and there the occurrence is rare, even- 
ing parties are not given in India. Balls and suppers are of course 
very frequent, but entertainments of a less magnificent description 
would be considered mean, and an affront to those invited. Stran- | 
gers are, however, sometimes asked in a friendly way to tea, and 
a visit of this description affords a novelty not unamusing to per- 
sons who have just arrived in the country. It is necessary to enter 
into some details respecting the modes of living adopted by Euro- 
pean residents in India, in order to explain the nature of these tea- 
drinkings. 

The hour of dinner makes a very material difference in the dis- 
position of the day. Those who do not take that meal until after 
sun-set, sit down to a tiffin at two o’clock, which, being composed 
of hot dishes, is to all intents and purposes a dinner, and is usually 
made the principal repast. It is customary, after leaving the table, 
to undress and Jie down until the sun declines, and at the conclu- 
sion of the evening-drive, dinner is served, a meal which is 
frequently suffered to go away almost untasted ; indeed it is con- 
sidered a mark of high-breeding to sit without eating, though the 
guests would be shocked if three courses, at least, were not provided 
for them ; the quantity of curry and rice, which has been devoured 
at home, may be accurately measured by the consumption of the 
delicacies abroad, which in a very fine lady will not exceed half-a- 
dozen grapes: in fact, it might be supposed that the company, 
like the bride in the Arabian tales, who ate rice by the single grain, 
were in the habit of supping with goules. This is called dining at 
night. Other persons pursue a different, and perhaps a more 
rational plan; they dispense with tiffin altogether, and sit down to 
dinner at four o’clock ; the repast may easily be prolonged until it 
is time to go out, or the sun is sufficiently low to permit an ad- 
journment to the verandah; and on returning from the evening 
excursion, the family find the tea prepared. Unless the servants, 
however, shall have been well trained, and habituated to English 
customs, they will load the table with hot viands, meat, vegetables, 
and pastry, sometimes laying the cloth, and at others spreading 
their hot dishes upon the bare mahogany. These tea-drinkings 
somewhat resemble the entertainments given in America, and 
might be made exceedingly social, did not pride and dignity forbid ; 
not more than two or three persons are invited at a time, and 
when the parties are not intimate, nothing more triste can be 
imagined ; they sit looking at each other until the guests, annoyed 
to death, find a decent pretext to withdraw. Great reform is abso- 
lutely called for in the mode of visiting in India, where, according 
to the present system, pains appear to have been taken to render it 
as formal and inconvenient as possible. Morning calls ought to 
be abolished by an order of council; for where it is dangerous to be 
out after ten o’clock, even in a carriage or a palanquin, during 
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eight months in the year, ladies must often pay visits at the hazard 
of their lives. Ifearly dinners were more general, the station, or 
at least that portion socially inclined, might meet at each other’s 
houses after the evening-drive, either alternately or according to 
some other regulation. ‘The gate of a compound being closed, is a 
certain indication that the family, who cannot so easily as in Eng- 
land profess to be not at home, do not desire to receive visitors; 
carriages roll away without offence taken by their inmates, and 
those who might not desire to have their houses filled with compa- 
ny, could adopt the same precaution to secure themselves from 
interruption. The faint attempt made during my stay at Agra to 
introduce a better system, though a decided failure, owing to the 
want of courage requisite to invite numerous guests to a slight 
entertainment, deserves honorable mention, and perhaps may induce 
more enterprising persons to improve upon the plan. There are no 
subscription-balls at Agra, and dancing depends upon the hospi- 
talities exercised by private individuals; a play is occasionally 
performed at the theatre, a building of no exterior beauty, and 
whose properties are of a very inferior order; and races have been 
established, which, however, bear no proportion to the celebrity 
acquired by those at Meerut and Ghazeepore. 

It is in the city of Agra and its environs, that intellectual persons 
must seek gratification. ‘The Taaje Mahal is usually deemed the 
most attractive object, and, considered in its character of a mausole- 
um, it has not its equal inthe world. The reader of eastern romance 
may here realize his dreams of fairy land, and contemplate those 
wondrous scenes so faithfully delineated in the brilliant pages of 
the Arabian Nights. Imagine a wild plain, broken into deep, sandy 
ravines, the picture of rudeness and desolation, a tract as unprom- 
ising as that which Prince Ahmed traversed in search of his arrow. 
In the midst of this horrid wilderness, a palace of deep red stone, 
inlaid with white marble, and surmounted by domes and open 
cupolas, appears. It is ascended by flights of steps; in the centre 
is a large circular hall, with a domed roof, and a gallery running 
round, all in the most beautiful style of oriental architecture. This 
is the gate of the Taaje Mahal, a building which, in any other 
place, would detain the visitant in rapture at the symmetry and 
grandeur of its proportions, and the exquisite elegance of the finish- 
ing; but the eyes have caught a glimpse of a delicious garden, 
and the splendors of this noble entrance are little regarded. At 
the end of a long avenue of graceful cypresses, whose rich foliage 
is beautifully mirrored in marble basins, fed with water from nume- 
rous sparkling fountains, the Taaje arises, gleaming like a fairy 
palace. It is wholly composed of polished marble of the whitest 
hue, and if there be any faults in the architecture, they are lost in 
the splendor of the material, which conveys the idea of something 
even more brilliant than marble, mother-o’-pearl, or glistening spar. 
No description can do justice to this shining edifice, which seems 
rather to belong to the fanciful creations of a dream, than to the 
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sober realities of waking life, — constructed of gathered moonbeams, 
or the lilies which spring in paradise. The mausoleum is placed 
upon a square platform of white marble, rising abruptly to the 
height of about twelve or fifteen feet, the steps being concealed, 
which is perhaps a blemish. The place of actual sepulture is an 
apartment within this platform; round it on three sides are suites of 
apartments, consisting of three rooms in each, all of white marble, 
having lattices of perforated marble for the free transmission of 
air, aud opening to the garden. At each of the four corners of the 
platform, a lofty minaret * springs, and the centre is occupied by 
an octagonal building, crowned by a dome, surrounded by open 
cupolas of inferior height. Nothing can be more beautiful or more 
chaste: even the window frames are composed of marble, and it 
would seein as if a part of Aladdin’s palace had been secured from 
the general wreck, and placed in the orange-groves of Agra. The 
plan of the building, which is purely Asiatic, is said to have been 
the design of the founder, who placed the execution in the hands 
of foreigners of eminence. The interior is embellished with beauti- 
ful mosaics, in rich patterns of flowers, so delicately formed, that 
they look like embroidery upon white satin, thirty-five different spe- 
cimens of cornelians being employed in a single leaf of a carnation; 
while agates, lapis lazuli, turquoise, and other precious materials, 
occur in profusion. The mausoleum, washed by the Jumna, looks 
out upon that bright and rapid river, and its gardens of many acres, 
planted with flowery forest-trees, and interspersed with buildings 
and fountains, stretch to the banks of the stream. It is truly a 
place which a votary of Mohammed would form from his ideas of 
the paradise of the true-believer, haunted by beautiful birds of 
variegated plumage, and filled with blossoms of every scent and 
hue. No lover of ancient or modern times ever testified more gen- 
uine attachment to the memory of the object of his affection, than 
that which is recorded by this enchanting edifice. It was created 
under the auspices of the Emperor Shah Jehan, the son of Jehan- 
guire, and the father of Aurungzebe, who, however failing in his 
duty as a son, in his character of a husband and a father stands 
unrivalled. When his beloved wife Moom Taze Mhal lay dying, 
in the passionate anguish of his heart he assured her, that as, 
while existing, she surpassed in loveliness and virtue all the women 
of her time, so after her decease she should possess a monument 
which should be unequalled in the world. He fulfilled his promise. 
It was his intention to have built a mausoleum of similar magnifi- 
cence upon the opposite side of the river, for himself, and to have 
connected both by a marble bridge across the Jumna; but the 
troubles of his reign did not allow him to complete this superb design, 
and his bones repose beside those of the object dearest to him while 





* These minarets, though beautiful in themselves, have a formal appearance as 
Gey stand, and look too much like high and slender castles upon a gigantic chess- 
d. 
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on earth. To Shah Jehan’s strong paternal affection we are in- 
debted for our first settlement in Hindoostan; he gave a grant of 
land in Bengal to an English physician travelling through Agra, as 
a token of his gratitude for the restoration of one of his daughters, 
whose malady was subdued by the stranger’s skill and attention. 

In wandering over the princely gardens of the Taaje Mahal, the 
monarch’s virtues alone can be remembered, and it is with feelings 
of no common gratification, that those who are not wholly engross- 
ed by passing objects, adda flower to the fresh coronals daily 
strewed upon the monarch’s grave. The natives of Agra are just- 
ly proud of the ‘Taaje Mahal; they are pleased with the admiration 
manifested by strangers, and gratified by the care and attention 
bestowed to keep it in repair: upon Sunday evenings especially, 
crowds of Moosulmans of all descriptions, rich and poor, visit the 
gardens, and contribute not a little, by their picturesque groupes, 
to the attraction of the scene. 

At the distance of about a mile from the ‘ palace-tomb,” for 
that is the signification of its name, stands the fortof Agra, a place 
of great strength in former times, before the introduction of fire- 
arms. One side is defended by the river, the others are surround- 
ed by high battlemented walls of red stone, furnished with turrets 
and loop-holes, and in addition to several postern entrances, a 
most magnificent building, called the Delhi-gate. Perhaps Lord 
Byron himself, when he stood upon the Bridge of Sighs, his heart 
swelling with reminiscences of Othello, Shylock, and Pierre, scarce- 
ly experienced more overwhelming sensations than the humble 
writer of this paper, when gazing, for the first time, upon the golden 
crescent of the Moslems, blazing high in the fair blue heavens, 
from the topmost pinnacle of this splendid relique of their power 
and pride. The delights of my childhood rushed to my soul ; those 
magic tales, from which, rather than from the veritable pages of 
history, I had gathered my knowledge of eastern arts and arms, 
arose in all their original vividness. 1 felt that I was indeed in the 
land of genii, and that the gorgeous palaces, the flowery labyrinths, 
the orient gems, and glittering thrones, so long classed with ideal 
splendors, were not the fictitious offspring of romance. Europe 
does not possess a more interesting relique of the days of feudal 
glory, than that afforded by the fort of Agra. The interior presents 
a succession of inclined planes, so constructed (the stones with 
which they are paved being cut into grooves), that horses, and 
even Carriages may pass up and down. The illustrations of forti- 
fied places, in Froissart’s Chronicle, offer an accurate representa- 
tion of these ascents, where knights on horseback are depicted 
riding down a steep hill, while descending from the walls. 

The fort is of very considerable extent, and contains many ob- 
jects of interest and curiosity. The Mootee Musjid, or pearl 
mosque, disputes the palm of beauty with the Taaje Mahal, and is 
by many persons preferred to that celebrated edifice. Neither 
drawing nor description can do it justice, for the purity of the ma- 
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terial and the splendor of the architecture defy the powers of the 
pencil and the pen. An oblong hall stretches its arcades along 
one side of a noble quadrangle, surrounded by richly sculptured 
cloisters, whence at intervals spring light and elegant cupolas, sup- 
ported upon slender pillars. The whole is of polished white 
marble, carved even to the very slabs that compose the pavement, 
and when moonlight irradiates the scene, the effect is magical. 
Acbar was the first of the Moghul emperors who, preferring Agra 
as a residence to its neighbour Delhi, embellished and beautified 
the city ; his name, as the “mighty lord,” is of course held in 
great reverence by the inhabitants, and his tomb, a gorgeous pyra- 
midical structure, at about five miles, distance, is scarcely less an 
object of admiration than the Taaje. The durbar, or hall of audi- 
ence, a magnificent apartment, is converted into an arsenal; but 
the marble palace remains nearly in the same state in which it was 
left by the Jauts, when the city was taken by Lord Lake. After 
the beautiful buildings already mentioned, this palace, though very 
rich and splendid, has comparatively little to recommend it. If, 
however, wanting in the external attractions of its prouder rivals, 
it is not less interesting on account of the recollections attached to 
it, having been the residence of some of the most celebrated con- 
querors of the East. It is pleasantly situated upon the banks of 
the Jumna, which its balconied chambers overlook. The hall, 
formerly ceiled with silver, is still a fine apartment, but the smaller 
suites of rooms, being more singular, are more interesting to a 
stranger. These are mostly of an octagonal form, leading out of 
each other, or connected by a smaller antechamber ; they are com- 
posed of white marble, the walls, floors, and roofs being all of the 
same material, the former decorated with mosaics of flowers rudely 
executed in many-colored agates and cornelians. The windows 
open upon narrow balconies, having very low parapet walls, which 
overhang the Jumna: the bosom of the river is gay with boats, and 
the opposite bank finely planted, and adorned with bright pavilions 
glancing from between the trees, or raised upon some jutting point 
of land. From these suites, flights of marble stairs lead to the 
roof, which is flat, and commands a still nobler view. The plan 
of the palace is very curious as seen from this elevation; with the 
exception of the range of buildings fronting the river, it is laid 
out in small quadrangles, each with its garden or its bath in the 
centre. One of these, destined for a retreat during the hot winds, 
is particularly curious. It contains a square apartment of tolerable 
dimensions, unprovided with windows. The walls are lined with 
fantastic ornaments of spar, silver, and other glittering materials, 
intermixed with small oddly-shaped pieces of looking-glass; the 
pavement is cut into channels, for the purpose of allowing a per- 
petual flow of running water inthe hot season. Here the emperors 
were wont to retire during the most sultry hours, substituting the 
glare of torches for the light of day, and admiring, doubtless, the 
barbaric splendor with which they were surrounded. 
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The palace of Agra has been frequently irradiated by the pres- 
ence of the ‘‘ Light of the Harem,” the beautiful Nourmahal, one 
incident in whose eventful life has been immortalized by the pen 
of Mr. Moore. The marvellous adventures of her history might 
filla volume. Shere Afkun, the husband who stood between her 
and a throne, was one of the paladins of Eastern chivalry, and the 
deeds imputed to him, by authentic records, are only to be paral- 
leled in the pages of romance: he seems to have formed his char- 
acter after thatof Rustum Khan, or some other poetical hero equally 
celebrated. He is said to have rushed unarmed upon a lion, and 
quelled the monster single-handed; and when, after a hundred 
victories in perilous adventures, in which his cruel master involved 
him, for the purpose of procuring his death, in the last struggle 
with twelve assassins, he yielded rather to the determined hatred 
of the king than to the weapons of his murderers; throwing away a 
life embittered by ingratitude. Nourmahal, by her intrigues for 
her children’s elevation, her caprice, and her revenge, endangered 
the sceptre of her imperial husband a thousand times, yet maintain- 
ed her ascendency over him to the last. Once he was wrought 
upon, by the representations of a faithful friend, to consent to her 
death, but could not refuse a farewell interview: the consequences 
were such as had been predicted; she regained her influence, and 
the realm was again distracted by civil dissension. Highly accom- 
plished, according to the fashion of her country and the age in 
which she flourished, Nourmahal was indeed the ‘light of the 
harem’; her inexhaustible fancy devised new schemes of pleasure 
for each day and hour, and in her seductive society a luxurious 
monarch forgot his duties as well as his cares. Nourmahal can 
make no pretensions to excellence as a wife, for if not consenting 
to the persecution of her first husband, she tacitly sanctioned his 
rival’s pretensions; while to her second she brought discord and 
ruin; but as a parent and achild she seems to have acted in an 
exemplary manner. 

On the opposite bank of the Jumna, near the stately gardens of 
the Rambaugh, said to have been originally planted and laid out 
by Jehanghire, stands one of the most beautiful specimens of ori- 
ental architecture which India can boast, the tomb of Utta ma 
Dowlah, the beloved father of the empress Nourmahal. Anxious 
to ensure its durability, she proposed to erect this monument of 
silver, as a less perishable material than stone; but some judicious 
friend assured her that marble would not be so liable to demolition, 
and accordingly, time alone has injured a building which the Jauts 
were not tempted to plunder. It is lamentable that the British 
Government should have limited its expenditure to the repairs of 
the Taaje Mahal, and that this gem of art should be suffered, for 
want of the necessary repairs, to fall into decay; its surrounding 
garden a wilderness, destitute of fences, and the exquisite monu- 
ment left to a few poor natives, who lament over the neglect sus- 
tained by the great lord, once the pride and glory of the East. 
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The care of the dead forms a beautiful trait in the Moosulmaun 
character. Kingdoms have passed away, and dynasties failed, and 
while nothing of the magnificence of the silent tenants of the tomb 
is left save the name, their graves are still honored and respected, 
and flowers are strewed over them, and lamps are burned, by those 
who have long submitted to foreign dominion. Utta ma Dowlah’s 
tomb is one of the most attractive spots in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Agra. It is within the compass of a morning or 
evening drive, and the gardens of the Rambaugh, in its close 
vicinity, are as splendid as those we read of in the Arabian tales. 
From the roof of this monument one of those views is obtained, 
which once seen can never be forgotten. The blue waters of the 
Jumna wind through a rich champaign country, with gardens 
stretching down on either side to its rippling current ; opposite, the 
city of Agra, with its bastioned fort, its marble palace, splendid 
cupolas, and broad ghauts, intermixed with trees, stands in all the 
pomp of eastern architecture; below, in silvery pride, the lustrous 
Taaje Mahal is seen; and far as the eye can reach, country houses, 
decorated with light pavilions springing close to the margin of the 
streams, diversify the landscape. 

The tomb of Acbar, like that of Utta ma Dowlah, is falling in- 
to a state of dilapidation. It is of a character admirably suit- 
ed to the splendid barbarian to whom it is dedicated, and is 
more difficult to describe than the Taaje Mahal, to which, 
however, it does not bear the slightest resemblance. Superb 
colonnades of white marble sweep on either side a gigantic 
pyramid of red stone. Below, in a dark vault, illumined only 
by a single lamp, lies the body of Acbar, but each of many 
stories arising above contains his sarcophagus, placed over the 
spot where his remains are interred ; and the lofty building termin- 
ates in a square roofless chamber of white marble, whose walls are 
perforated in exquisite patterns, and which enclose the last and 
the most beautiful of the marble coffins. Narrow flights of stairs 
lead to a terraced platform surrounding low corridors, and decor- 
ated at the angles with open cupolas faced with blue enamel and 
gold ; a second flight leads to another platform of smaller dimen- 
sions, similarly embellished, and a third and a fourth story suc- 
ceed. The view from each is magnificent, and the design, though 
certainly grotesque, is rendered majestic by the air of grandeur 
imparted by the immense size .of the building. At Futtehpore 
Secri, and at Deeg, distant a few marches from the city of Agra, 
are equally splendid remains of Moslem glory. Bhurtpore also, 
the strong-hold of the Jauts, and Gwalior, a fort supposed to be 
impregnable until stormed and taken by a young British officer, 
the residence of Scindia, are within an easy journey, together with 
Muttra and Bindrabund, the seats of Hindoo superstition, which 
possess several extremely curious and ancient temples. The pro- 
fusion of marble, with which Agra abounds, has been brought 
from Oodipore, and the adjoining district of Bundelkhund has fur- 
nished its more precious stones. 
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[From ‘The New Monthly Magazine,” No. 147.] 
Earu FirzwittiAM AND ALDERMAN WaAITHMAN. 


{In the second part of this journal there is a notice of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
occasioned by his recent death. Alderman Waithman, whose name has long 
been familiar to those acquainted with English politics, died tebruary 6, 1833. 

The peculiar spelling of the word Alderman in the following notice of both, 
is intended to remind the reader that Alderman (Sazonicé Eulderman or Eal- 
dorman) was in Saxon times a title of high dignity and office, equivalent to 
that of Earl at the present day. We doubt, however, whether there be any 
authority for the spelling, Eorlderman.] 


Eat Firzwittiam anp EortpermMan Waituman. — The prince 
and the shopkeeper: what a difference there was a month ago 
between these two men —each eminent in his way—and now 
the distinction is but small! If it were desired to pick out of all 
known men of the last age the two individuals who had run a 
kind of parallel career of distinction, and were yet the most con- 
trasted, — where could better names be hit upon than those of the 
two who are just now deposited several fect below the bustle of 
humanity? The distance established in an old society like ours 
between individual and individual is enormous; nature is alto- 
gether controlled, and artificial distinctions are set up of a force 
stronger even than nature. Had these two men been put together 
in a republic, Waithman would have been the tyrant of his tribe, 
and Fitzwilliam would never have moved from the respectability 
of a steady and amiable citizen. Had they been born under some 
old monarchy, such as that of Louis XIV., Fitzwilliam, by the 
force of his rank and birth, would have shone a court star, and 
might at any one moment have had Waithman bastiled or bas- 
tinadoed for a look of impertinence. England is the juste milieu: 
we give each the opportunity of a distinguished career, and yet in 
all things personal hold them as far as the poles asunder. Pub- 
licly, that is to say in controlling the tide of events, there is no 
doubt that Waithman has played even a more important part than 
the distinguished nobleman; and yet how high in society the 
Yorkshire prince has always stood over the Fleet-Street shop- 
keeper ! 

How tenderly was the now dead earl nurtured ! — what tutors 
awaited his opening intellect,— what grooms, what masters, — 
what doctors watched the developement of his limbs — what youth- 
ful pleasures were laid at his feet —what a succession was pro- 
mised !—how he travelled !—into what capitals he was usher- 
ed!— and then he reigned as viceroy over a kingdom — became 
beloved — was suddenly recalled, and the nation went into mourn- 
ing !—on the day of his sailing out of the bay of Dublin all the 
bells of Ireland were muffled: it was a national funeral, and they 
buried their best hopes. He then came home to his Yorkshire 
palace ; to his wide domains; his stud which kings might envy ; 
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to tenantry who followed, and met him, and attended in town and 
country, like retainers of old; and then he had his public day, 
and, in short, his court, where we have seen a numerous and yet 
chosen band of the representatives of the richest and oldest coun- 
try aristocracy of England. In revenue, in power, in worship, in 
dignity of person, character, and bearing, Earl Fitzwilliam was a 
prince! he was a prince in bounty, too; tempered benevolence 
was the daily habit of his mind. He was the regal steward of 
enormous revenues, which he administered for the good of that 
portion of the public over which he presided. In this high and 
equable career he moved with order and reverence for upwards of 
fourscore years. Had he been formed in a stronger mould, he 
might have gone on for a score or two of more years, for no vice 
or passion ever hurried or rendered turbid the fine stream of blood 
that circulated in his noble frame. 

Now look on this picture :— Waithman, a somewhat younger 
man, was cradled in hardship; education he snatched; nay, he 
grappled and wrestled vith circumstances for grammar and spell- 
ing; he walked into London and bore his burthen as a linen- 
draper’s porter ; by saving and shrewdness, and by demonstration 
of strong character, he worked his way to a sort of booth-shop, 
and secured a fair average of passing custom. The bread and 
cheese being provided for, he turned round to look at his position 
in reference to his fellow-men : he found that the city was the prey 
of a privileged class, and that the hogs did not know how they 
were cheated of their food. He was a member of the livery, and 
had the right of speech before an assembly, —the most invaluable 
of privileges, before which no abuse can last very long; he spoke 
out of the honest conviction of his heart, for he had sense and 
passion, and a deep impatience of wrong: he persuaded a few 
moulded of the same cast-iron as himself; but from the multitude, 
the hopers from the present, the meanly doing-well, the timid and 
the peaceable, — not to mention the bold gainers by the old Pitt 
system, — from these he drew upon himself an intensity of obloquy, 
that none could have stood that was not by nature formed for 
controlling and enjoying the storm. _He went on from municipal 
to national wrongs, —- taking a strong vulgar view of our country’s 
evils; and partly by the aid of an old rump of Beckford whigs, 
and Wilkes-and-liberty adherents, but principally by his own 
broad and highly-colored denunciations, which created partisans, 
he succeeded in making and keeping up a party powerful in 
speech, from the days of the French revolution to the days of 
doctrinal reform. — which we think we are right in saying super- 
seded the old Burdett school of politics about the time of the es- 
tablishment of the “‘ Westminster Review,’’— a work that has had 
more to do with recent changes than many suppose. 

In the mean time, Waithman’s business throve, — for his strong 
sense and sharp dealing was as applicable to Manchester goods as 
to Manchester politics, — and he spoke himself into the Common 
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Council ; and his prosperity seemed to justify the shrievalty ; and 
hence the mayoralty, and the membership, and, in short, all the 
honors the city can bestow; and how dearly earned, by shoulder- 
ing the world both in public and private affairs! Many are the 
nights and days of deep chagrin, and stern anxiety, and strug- 
gling will, that this man must have gone through in the course of 
his fight, first against the difficulties of life, and next against the 
bitter hostilities of the political contests of those days. It was 
then a supposed struggle pro aris et focis. Men had been so com- 
pletely mystified by the authorities of this country, that it was 
pretty generally deemed that the sacrifice of such an agitator as 
Waithman would have been a civic virtue. This was our reign of 
terror. Waithman was, in fact, the city agitator; and amongst 
his brother citizens he had all the capacities of an agitator. He 
lived hard, like them, and yet with a sort of rule and mastership 
over apprentices and journeymen. He loved, too, a social union; 
was absolute and even sublime, in a sort of broad, overwhelming 
joke, which gagged and suffocated his opponent; and then he 
would come down with a common-sense view of a question which 
overwhelmed both sides as ignorant as himself, but neither half so 
clever. 

His presence was impressive, and yet there was something re- 
pulsive in it; he spoke well, for he never appeared to be think- 
ing of speech-making, but of hammering his own notions into a 
public body. Waithman was honest: he was too proud to be 
otherwise; he was scarcely liked, for the weapon with which he 
used to slay his enemies, he used to swing it about in joke, and it 
gave rude hits. He was not rich, for, in order to make wealth, 
wealth must be the god, and only god. Waithman, on the con- 
trary, thought a great deal more of the machine the Creator had 
set a-going, and whom men called Waithman, than of any thing 
the said Waithman could put into a recess the tailor had fabri- 
cated in his coat of West of England cloth. No wonder he died 
under seventy ; adamant would have worn out sooner: deduct the 
tare and tret from this man’s constitution, and the result would 
have given a continuity of life equal to that of the patriarchs of 
old. 

We have sat with both these men at the table, where character 
shows itself; and conclude as we began, with saying, that nature 
never made two more different men, and that society, while it 
made both eminent, yet contrived that their distinctions should 
be a thorough contrast. 

We recommend the conideration of these two different walks 
in life to our friends in America, as a curiosity, at least to those who 
will take the pains to consider it: to most thoroughgoing repub- 
licans, the idea of a Lord Fitzwilliam will appear a fable. 














